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Director’s Foreword 


When the Gateway Arch was completed on October 28, 1965, the soaring 630-foot-tall 
stainless steel monument immediately became an.emblem of American postwar optimism 
and prosperity, and of its hometown, the city of St. Louis. As the fiftieth anniversary of 
Eero Saarinen’s singular architectural achievement approached, it seemed an ideal time not 
“only to celebrate this structural icon but also to explore the broader history of midcentury 


design in the St. Louis region. Here, early manifestations of such modernist tendencies 


_ as Art Deco and Streamline Moderne paved the way for a wider public embrace of modern 
/ design that would ultimately help to make St. Louis a robust site of experimentation 


and yield numerous unique contributions to modern design in America. The result, as 


demonstrated in both the exhibition St. Louis Modern and its companion catalogue, is 


\Ca story that situates the city’s most recognized modernist landmark within an expanded 


forty-year context of dynamic engagement in St. Louis with the theories and principles 


of modern design. 


That this first-ever survey of midcentury modern design in St. Louis would originate at the 


' Saint Louis Art Museum is fitting, both in that it keeps with the Museum’s commitment to 


-document, preserve, and celebrate significant moments in the artistic history of our region 
and because the Museum itself played an important role in promoting modern design 
through its collection and exhibition programs during the mid-twentieth century. As early 
as 1926, the City Art Museum, as the institution was then known, hosted the touring 


/exhibition of decorative arts selected from the World’s Fair in Paris the year before, a show 


that was pivotal in introducing the latest modern European trends to the American public. 
In 1931, Museum director Meyric Rogers organized the first U.S. retrospective of the work 
of Carl Milles, thus bringing the modern Swedish-American sculptor in contact with 
St. Louisan Edith Aloe, who would later commission Milles’s monumental Meeting 
of the Waters fountain for Aloe Plaza in front of Union Station downtown. Rogers’s 
successors, directors Charles Nagel Jr. and Perry T. Rathbone, championed native-born 
talents like architect-designer Victor Proetz as well as up-and-coming standouts from 
around the country, such as California-based textile designer Dorothy Liebes, and presented 
a number of seminal national exhibitions on modern design, including Good Design Is 


Your Business and 20th Century Design, U.S.A. 


St. Louis department stores were also key players in disseminating ideas about “good 
design” to the public. In 1941, St. Louis—based department store chain Famous-Barr, 
owned by the May family, sponsored the Organic Design exhibition of modern home 
furnishings organized by The Museum of Modern Art, offering examples of the winning 
entries for sale to curious buyers. Organic Design launched the national design career of 
St. Louis native Charles Eames, as well as the collaboration of Eames with Eero Saarinen, 


one that would significantly impact the course of midcentury design in America. 


For their years of research and discovery that have culminated in this vibrant survey 

of St. Louis’s diverse contributions to the American midcentury moment, the Museum is 
grateful to David Conradsen, The Grace L. Brumbaugh and Richard E. Brumbaugh Associate 
Curator in Charge of Decorative Arts and Design, and Genevieve Cortinovis, research 
assistant. We express our gratitude as well to contributing author Mary Reid Brunstrom, 
whose comprehensive analysis of modern architecture in the St. Louis region from the 
late 1920s to the late 1960s makes a substantial contribution to the literature on our 


built heritage. 


The exhibition includes many modern design objects drawn from the Museum’s collection, 
donated by St. Louisans such as William C. Sherman, Alice S. Gerdine, Mrs. Charles 
W. Lorenz, Dr. Arthur W. and Mrs. Esther S. Proetz, Abigail Dunn and Quinta Dunn 
Scott, and John Goodman, among others. The exhibition also includes recent gifts to the 
Museum: a chrome-plated table lamp from the Shanley orthodontic office designed by 

St. Louis architect Harris Armstrong; and innovative ceramics designed by Russel Wright, 
donated by James R. Harris and Jon Cournoyer, respectively. We are deeply grateful to 
our donors and to the more than thirty lenders who have preserved this important legacy; 
without their passion and generosity, an exhibition of this scope and quality would not 


have been possible. 


Brent R. Benjamin 


Director 
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Four Decades of Modern Architecture in 
St. Louis, 1928-1968: An Expanded View 


Mary Reid Brunstrom 


Modern architecture in St. Louis. Barely has one apprehended those words on the page when, 
perhaps inevitably, an image of the Gateway Arch comes to mind—and for good reason. As the 
city celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of the completion of Eero Saarinen’s iconic monument, we 
are reminded that there are few other architectural forms in the country—even the world—that 
better exemplify the thrust and clarity of modern thinking. The centerpiece of the winning 
redevelopment scheme for the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial on the St. Louis 
riverfront, which Saarinen designed in collaboration with landscape architect Dan Kiley (fig. 1), 
the Arch is one of two monumental expressions of modernist ideas realized in the city in the 
mid-twentieth century. The other is Pruitt-Igoe, built between 1950 and 1956, which was 
designed by Minoru Yamasaki of Hellmuth, Yamasaki and Leinweber as the largest high-rise 
public housing project in St. Louis (figs. 1, 2). For two decades Pruitt-Igoe occupied a fifty-seven- 


acre site less than two miles to the northwest of the Arch, until demolition of the complex 


ee ee — Sree 


: Front som Pe ie 





Fig. 1. View of downtown St. Louis with Gateway Arch designed by Eero Saarinen and Pruitt-Igoe by 
Hellmuth, Yamasaki and Leinweber, ca. 1960 
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Fig. 2. Hellmuth, Yamasaki and Leinweber, Pruitt-Igoe, St. Louis, 19 50-5 5 


began in 1972. It is these two projects—the Arch and Pruitt-Igoe—that have largely defined 
St. Louis’s contribution to midcentury modernism, albeit with two very different legacies.! 
From the outset, the Arch was hailed as a triumph of abstract form that projected the spirit of the 
age using stainless steel, a hitherto untried medium for large-scale commemorative architecture. 
Today, the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial is the focus of intensive revitalization efforts 
aimed at reasserting its centrality in the emotional and recreational life of the city and the nation. 
By contrast, the demolition of Pruitt-Igoe was characterized by the architectural theorist and 
critic Charles Jencks, in what have been described as “perhaps the most-read paragraphs of the 
1970S,” as the iconic image that confirmed the demise of architectural modernism.* Following 
the publication of this and the writings of other likeminded commentators, St. Louis became 
inextricably linked in the discourse on modernism not only with the soaring representation of 
space-age aspiration and possibility as perceived in the Arch but also with the unsettling images 
of inexorable urban decline read into Pruitt-Igoe’s violent disintegration and, ultimately, with the 


failure of modernist ideas themselves. 


Yet between the extremes of triumph and infamy that attach to these two landmark civic projects, 
there exists a far deeper and more expansive story, one that the essay here can only begin to tell. 
Indeed, the modern spirit was in evidence in St. Louis architecture from the late 1920s onward; 
by the 1950s, it had permeated all sectors of the built environment, utterly transforming the spaces 
in which St. Louisans lived, worked, worshipped, learned, shopped, and played. Whereas in the 
19308, the new architectural thinking was embraced by the city’s intellectual and professional 
elite, the well-heeled and the adventurous, in the prosperous decades that followed World War II 
it would be taken up in mainstream design to serve the needs and desires of the public at large, 


spurred on by the economic growth that fueled suburban expansion. 
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Nowhere is the modernist transformation of the architectural landscape of St. Louis illustrated 
more clearly than in a 1961 special supplement in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which identified 
a billion dollars worth of recent building in the public and corporate sector, highlighting 
not only stand-out structures such as the Climatron at the Missouri Botanical Garden and 
the McDonnell Planetarium but also urban planning initiatives in Clayton and on Lindell 
Boulevard as well as the construction of schools, libraries, and shopping malls.’ Entirely 
unmentioned was the boom in residential building, where new materials and modular 
technologies had given rise to increased demand for efficient, affordable, mass-produced 


dwellings, many developed together in a new phenomenon: the subdivision. 


This vast and architecturally significant production of modern architecture in St. Louis, some 
of which predated both the Arch and Pruitt-Igoe, evolved over the course of four decades in 
both the private and public sectors.* An expanded account of St. Louis’s modernist legacy 
encompasses work by both boldface architects of international renown as well as local 
talent whose production has not always consistently received the recognition it deserves. 
This diverse pool includes projects by Frank Lloyd Wright and Eric Mendelsohn, by 
Charles Eames, Edward Durrell Stone, and Fumihiko Maki, and by Harris Armstrong, 
Isadore Shank, Frederick Wallace Dunn, Kenneth Wischmeyer, Ralph and Mary Jane 
Fournier, Charles King, and Gyo Obata, the design partner of the St. Louis—based firm HOK. 
Moreover, the firms of Murphy and Mackey, Schwarz & Van Hoefen, and William Adair 
Bernoudy (in various partnerships) were key players in the modernist transformation of 


St. Louis, having designed projects that collectively shaped every aspect of life in the region. 


In an effort to construct a more balanced and complete understanding of what constitutes 
the modernist achievement in St. Louis and its surrounding suburbs, this essay illuminates 
two key aspects of the architecture of the midcentury years. One is the astonishing diversity 
in the types, forms, and materials of the area’s modern buildings. Architects used state-of- 
the-art ideas in the design of houses and high-rises, doctors’ offices and medical clinics, 
churches, schools, and libraries, air and bus terminals, hotels and motels, offices, corporate 
headquarters, department stores and shopping centers, entertainment and recreation 
venues, and public monuments. This broad narrative of diversity in St. Louis’s midcentury 
architecture invites consideration of a related phenomenon, namely, the sheer pervasiveness 
of modernism throughout the area, especially after World War II. Modern ideas achieved 
wide geographic spread as they were increasingly accepted by a public caught up in the 
promises of progress as observed in exponential technological advances that literally changed 
the shape of architecture and the way modern human beings experienced and used it. 
Through an examination of the myriad vital forms that emerged at midcentury and the 
scope of their dissemination, we come to understand the sense of dynamism and energy 
that not only permeated St. Louis’s architecture of the period but also wove its way into the 


very social and cultural fabric of the era. 
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What Was Modern Architecture? 


An array of terms has emerged surrounding modern architecture and design, and these 
recur throughout the present catalogue. Although the term modern architecture originated in 
the nineteenth century to characterize innovations that flowed from the advances in material 
and building technologies that followed the industrial revolution, such as the use of steel 
and reinforced concrete, modern as applied to art and architecture later came to mean “of 
the present day,” as distinct from the past. The architect Philip Johnson, speaking in 1935 
in his taste-defining role as curator of architecture at The Museum of Modern Art (MoMA) 
in New York, explained: “The word modern means up to date; and to use the modern style 
means to take advantage of the technical achievements of our age. It means using the new 
materials and the new ways of construction that have been developed in recent years. It 
also means to study changes in our way of living and our taste.”* With this prescription, 
Johnson was outlining a response to the phenomenon of “modernity” through architecture 
and design that not only assimilated technological advancements but, more importantly, 


also embraced evolving ideas about how modern human beings might live and work. 


The terms Art Deco, moderne, modernistic, and Streamline Moderne are sometimes used 
interchangeably with modern, though they are typically applied to architectural styles of 
the 1920s and 1930s. Art Deco originated with the 1925 Exposition des Arts Décoratifs et 
Industriels Modernes (International Exposition of Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts) 
in Paris. However, the term Art Deco, which is sometimes shortened to Deco, was not 
coined until the 1960s; in its time, this style was known as moderne or modernistic.® Art 
Deco mixed traditional materials such as tile and brick with new elements such as chrome, 
Bakelite, and tubular neon, embedding allusions to electricity, machinery, and mobility in 
the design, and at every opportunity underscoring the potential of mass-produced consumer 
goods and materials. Streamline Moderne refers to the wrapping of buildings, objects, and 
the surfaces of vehicles in a continuous, seamless, aerodynamic skin to suggest the affinity of 
modern architecture and design with speed and mobility. The adjective ultramodern describes 
architecture that is thought to represent the pinnacle of modern design and is typically 
associated with the high-end interiors and accouterments showcased in Hollywood 


movies of the period. 


In this essay, midcentury refers to the three-decade-long period from 1935 to 1965. Midcentury 
modern is a term that was first applied to the furniture of the 1940s and 1950s that ranged 
stylistically from the functional, machine-tooled designs of the Bauhaus and Le Corbusier to the 
organic, sculpted, and dynamic forms of Alvar Aalto, Charles Eames, and Eero Saarinen.’ The 
term functions as a catchall and includes the architecture of the postwar decades by these same 
architects, by Frank Lloyd Wright, and by others as well. Recent exhibitions attest to a rising 
curiosity about midcentury modern architecture, furniture, and other design elements, due in 
part to the popularity of AMC’s prime-time television series Mad Men, which sparked a revival 


of interest in the fashion, furniture, and interior design of the 1960s.° 
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While modernism is a term used across a range of cultural enterprises—architecture, art, 


design, literature, music, dance—architectural historians typically argue that starting in the 


late 1920s, modernism in the United States evolved from two distinct theoretical directions, 


both regarded as avant-garde.’ One strain, espoused by theorists who, like Johnson, were 
associated with MoMA, itself founded in 1929, foregrounded style as the leading edge 
of the discussion, even though the designs of their favored modernist exemplars, mostly 
Europeans, were grounded in a variety of functionalist approaches. MoMA’s 1932 show 
Modern Architecture: International Exhibition, organized by the Harvard-trained Johnson in 
collaboration with art historian Henry-Russell Hitchcock, gave rise to the term International 
Style to describe this new architectural thinking, which emphasized volume over mass, balance 
over symmetry, and simplicity over ornamentation. Rightly or wrongly, this expression of 
modernism, especially when applied to housing or office complexes, was largely associated 
with stark, cold, cubic volumes that, in their evocation of a mechanistic notion of modern 
society, would garner a reputation as undesirable living and working environments. 
The other strain of modernist thinking, emanating from the Bauhaus in Germany and then 
advocated by the German émigré architect Walter Gropius at Harvard’s Graduate School 
of Design in the late 1930s, emphasized function and theorized architecture as part of a 
broader project of reform that would improve social conditions through the application 


of good design to architecture and mass-produced goods." 


Disseminated largely through professional magazines, these orthodoxies were well 
understood by architects practicing in St. Louis, but they by no means account for the 
totality of modernist developments in the region, let alone in the broader United States. 
Moreover, emphasis on these primary schools of thought has essentially subordinated or 
ignored other practitioners (Frank Lloyd Wright excepted) who shaped the built environment 
for enormous numbers of people. Many St. Louis architects at midcentury understood their 
practice to be less about style and more about state-of-the-art buildings that met their 
clients’ needs aesthetically, programmatically, and efficiently, using up-to-date technologies 
and materials. This client-focused philosophy often synthesized and reconciled certain 
predominant strains of modern architecture with historical elements, such as classicism 
and Gothic. At the same time as new materials such as thin-shell concrete and aluminum 
came into their own, brick, which had been the St. Louis material par excellence due to 
the abundance of clays in the geological strata beneath the city, continued as a principal 
building material. These architects were modernists but ones who adhered less to strict 
ideologies and instead forged their own paths, following pragmatic and adaptive versions 
of modernism. With singular inventiveness and an eye toward experimentation, they 


produced a remarkably diverse stock of buildings in the St. Louis area.'! 


Almost all of the architects who, in the 1930s, planted the seeds of modernism in St. Louis 
had studied at the Washington University School of Architecture, at a time when the 
curriculum espoused the French Beaux-Arts system based on neoclassical design principles. 


Only after World War II and under the deanship of Joseph Murphy, from 1948 to 1952, 
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would a modern approach to architectural pedagogy be consolidated. According to Doris 
Danna, a 1952 graduate of the new program, aspiring architects were shaped by a set of values 
that foregrounded “practicality, economy, and a casting off of the constraints of the past.” 
They experimented with new materials, and they tapped into a worldwide professional 
engagement with modern design that was made accessible through architecture magazines.” 
Leslie Laskey, who joined the faculty in 1956 and is now professor emeritus of architecture 
at the university, would become a legendary teacher. He had studied at Chicago’s Institute 
of Design with Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy, formerly of the Bauhaus, and a belief in design as 

the unifying core of modern architecture permeated his teaching. Laskey’s pedagogy ran 
parallel with, and was supported by, a vigorous art practice, through which he explored 
painting, drawing, sculpture, photography, and the design of objects such as light fixtures, 
often involving his students. This exposure, in tandem with his influential teaching, shaped 


generations of architects. 


The Diverse Expressions of Early Modernism in St. Louis 


Because of the economic devastation of the Great Depression, new construction was relatively 
rare in St. Louis in the 1930s, and with one or two exceptions, was concentrated within 
the city limits. From these circumstances emerges a narrative of modern architecture that 
hinges on continuity, on the one hand, and experimentation, on the other. That not all 
St. Louisans wanted modernity encoded in the architectural style of their homes and workplaces, 
however much they were coming to value the economy, efficiency, and convenience of modern 
appurtenances, is apparent in a commentary published in 1939 in the Post-Dispatch. 
Comparing attitudes in St. Louis toward modern design with those held nationally, the 
writer stated: “The great mass of Americans eager for the new materials and inventions 
which science has placed at their disposal are still strangely leary [sic] about erecting the 
framework and arranging the distribution of space in such a way as to make the best use 
of these materials and inventions. They prefer modern plumbing, electrical and ventilating 
devices behind an exterior straight out of old England, France or Spain; or, at best, an 
eclectic facade. .. .”'4 For those adventurous clients who did want modernist design, a 
cohort of architects—the pioneers of modern design in the region—stood ready to oblige, 
with structures that offered alternative ways of inhabiting traditional building types and 


that produced an array of diverse outcomes. 


Isadore Shank, a 1925 graduate of the Washington University School of Architecture, led 
the way for other architects to exercise originality and stylistic freedom in their practice 
with his 1928 DeBaliviere Building on Delmar Boulevard in the city’s Central West End. 
Designed as a two-story office building with glass storefronts lining the street level, the 
building’s traditional brick is integrated into a modern facade, where Shank articulated a 
complex pattern of glazed and unglazed tile mixed with custom-designed terracotta blocks. 


The materials exemplify interesting polarities in architectural practices of the period. 
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In their composition (clay) and their palette (terracotta and black), they are organic, while in 
their repetition and regularity, they evoke the process of machine fabrication. Moreover, their 
exotic design recalls Frank Lloyd Wright’s allusions to pre-Columbian forms, even as the 
patterning and craftsmanship encapsulate the spirit of modernism at play in Dutch architectural 
masonry of the period. Shank integrated ornamentation to confer individuality, life, and aesthetic 


interest on what might otherwise have been an unremarkable commercial building. 


While the landscape of modernism in the city would be largely flat until the postwar decades, 
two early Art Deco buildings secured a place for St. Louis in the nationwide skyscraper boom 
of the late 1920s. Completed in 1929 at the onset of the Great Depression, the twenty-seven- 
story Park Plaza, designed as a hotel by Schopp and Baumann, was inspired by McKim, 
Mead and White’s Savoy Plaza in New York, an association that helped consolidate the 
building’s elite profile. The Park Plaza’s soaring verticality underscored by graduated 
setbacks echoes Eliel Saarinen’s design for the Chicago Tribune Competition in 1922, a 
scheme that came in second place and was thus never built but which nevertheless was 
widely emulated and helped to establish Saarinen as the successor to Louis Sullivan in 
skyscraper design.’ In contrast, William B. Ittner seemed to look less to Saarinen’s template 
for inspiration than to the Tribune competition’s winning Gothic Revival design by the 
New York firm Howells & Hood for his twenty-three-story Continental Life Building in 
Midtown (1930), designed as corporate offices and as a penthouse residence for Arkansas 
financier Edward Mays. Gothic and Deco ornamentation abound on the Continental Life 
Building, which was topped by a twelve-foot-high beacon that emerged from the profusely 


lit upper stories like a modern, secular spire signaling the commercial activity within. 


At this time, a variant on the modernist design aesthetic was approved for a large-scale 
public monument in downtown St. Louis in the form of the Soldiers’ Memorial, designed 
by the St. Louis firm of Mauran, Russell & Crowell with Preston J. Bradshaw (fig. 3). 

A spare rectilinear composition like a classical temple with modernist overtones, the 
imposing building sits raised on a platform 
above street level on a full city block, part 
of a civic redevelopment scheme that flowed 
from the City Beautiful Movement decades 
earlier. The memorial commemorates the 1,075 
soldiers from St. Louis killed in World War I, 
whose names are inscribed on the cenotaph 
in the Deco-inflected atrium. The sculpture 
program on the exterior consists of a quartet 
of monumental figurative groups— Courage, 
Loyalty, Vision, and Sacrifice—and was carved 
in place by St. Louis—born, Philadelphia-based 
sculptor Walker K. Hancock. While the 


building, realized in white Bedford limestone, 





Fig. 3. Mauran, Russell & Crowell with Preston J. Bradshaw, _ 
Soldiers’ Memorial, St. Louis, 1938 read as stylistically “advanced” when the 
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design was first promulgated in the late 1920s, by the time it was completed in 1938, it 
came to be associated with the monumental architectonics of Italian Fascism, demonstrating 


the rhetorical flexibility possessed by this pared-down expression of modernist ideas.'® 


A synthesis of Deco and modernist elements similar to that in the Soldiers’ Memorial also 
featured in the Homer G. Phillips Hospital in northwest St. Louis’s Ville neighborhood, 
designed by City Architect Albert A. Osburg and built between 1932 and 1938. The expansive 
medical complex rose as a symbol of modern, efficient healthcare, even as it was constructed 
explicitly for African Americans, a direct outcome of the city’s deeply entrenched racial 
segregation and a reflection of the prevailing segregationist climate across the United States. 
In time, the facility gained national recognition for the quality of its medical training and 
care, and as an exemplary design to suit the increasing specialization that was revolutionizing 
medical practice. Clad with masonry richly ornamented with terracotta in a variety of earth 
tones and including Art Deco motifs, the ensemble of seven buildings was well integrated 
into the surrounding residential neighborhood. The monumental massing and height of seven 
stories were mediated by horizontal brick courses that grounded the complex, and by the 
delicacy and intricacy of the brick patterning. 


Despite an economic climate in which very little new construction was taking place, medical 
buildings forged ahead in the 1930s, and physicians in particular stand out for their 
commissions for modern medical facilities as their practices underwent a paradigm shift 
in patient care from home to office visits. More broadly, this willingness as a professional 
group to invest in new clinics and offices reflected a belief that scientific and technological 
advances would lead to improved patient care and that, in this era before health insurance 
and managed care, patients would be drawn to up-to-date facilities. The region’s foremost 
architect of such medical buildings was Harris Armstrong. Armstrong attended Washington 
University and Ohio State University but did not graduate from either, gaining his 
professional license through apprenticeships, practice, and examinations. Widely published in 
the architectural press, Armstrong’s buildings featured clean, simple lines and were among 
the first designed to mediate the rigors of St. Louis’s climate. The architect’s 1935 office 
for orthodontist Leo M. Shanley is acknowledged as the first St. Louis—area building based 
on International Style ideas (fig. 4). The building’s pristine white structure, remarkable 

for a commercial building at the time, conveyed the message that the activity within was 
something new —in fact, an entirely new field of dentistry. Located on a corner in central 
Clayton, then a decade away from its emergence as an alternative business district to 
downtown St. Louis, the Shanley Building is effortlessly integrated into its sloping site, 
offering an unfolding drama of cubic volumes and planes from one elevation to another 
that simultaneously calls to mind the dynamic formal interplays of Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Le Corbusier. Inside, Armstrong deployed the vocabulary of streamlining in the semicircular 
reception desk backlit by diffused light from a glass-block wall, a scenario evocative of movie 
sets such as Fritz Lang’s Metropolis (1927). The Shanley Building brought Armstrong 


international recognition when it won a silver medal at the 1937 Paris Exposition. 
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Having seen something of the future of 
medicine expressed in Armstrong’s work for 
Shanley, Dr. Samuel B. Grant retained the 
architect to design a new facility for his own 
medical partnership in the Central West End. 
Armstrong’s choice of southern Missouri red 
brick that harmonized with the surrounding 
architecture, which was primarily residential, 
historic, and stylistically varied, demonstrated 
that the modern medical building could be 
realized in diverse approaches to design, and 
it exemplified Armstrong’s versatility with 
materials, in this case, vernacular brick. 
While the design evoked Frank Lloyd Wright 


Fig. 4. Harris Armstrong, Shanley Building, in its massing and its material, the building 
Clayton, Missouri, 193 5 





resounded with overtones of Alvar Aalto, 

from the patterning of the masonry to the 

inclusion of the Finnish architect’s furniture 
in the waiting room. Seen as a model of efficient healthcare, the Grant Clinic’s modern 
features, identified as “functionalism” in contemporary newspaper articles, included 
state-of-the-art equipment, a well-lit patient floor designed for ease of access to all rooms, 
and a streamlined central desk with sightlines to all areas, a feature that Armstrong 
reprised from the Shanley Building.'’ Like its predecessor, the Grant Clinic helped 
pave the way for central heating and cooling, which were to become commonplace 


in commercial building design. 


Contemporaneously, the architect Edouard Mutrux added a further dimension to the 
medical office building with a composite office and residence for Dr. Samuel A. Bassett 
on Big Bend Road in Richmond Heights, which Mutrux designed before teaming up with 
William Bernoudy in 1938. The building’s massing of rectilinear, geometric forms, the 
open-corner windows, and the robust, defining chimney signal Mutrux’s early regard for 
the design tenets of Frank Lloyd Wright. The influence of Streamline Moderne is also 
evident, especially in the building’s signature curved glass-block wall that faced the street 
and that bathed the waiting room in suffused natural light. As in both the Shanley and 
Grant buildings, light and clarity in the Bassett Clinic telegraphed a transparent approach 
to medicine based on science, and almost certainly played a role in shaping patient 


attitudes toward modern medicine.!® 


As the end of the 1930s approached, the modernist ideas that had begun to reshape 
commercial workspaces from offices to medical clinics were being incorporated into an 
even broader array of building projects in St. Louis. The Jewel Box (1938) demonstrates 
the role these ideas played in shaping the amenities in Forest Park, the flagship of the city’s 
park system. Designed as a “hailproof” floral conservatory by city engineer William C. E. 
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Becker, a graduate of the Washington University School of Engineering, the transparent 
glass structure with a metal-decked roof supported by an arched steel frame represented a 
synthesis of function, material, and form of surpassing beauty —and a significant departure 
from the Beaux-Arts architecture of the Saint Louis Art Museum and other park structures. 
Becker’s training as an engineer makes utilitarian buildings such as Sir Joseph Paxton’s 
Crystal Palace in London (1851) and Albert Kahn’s Detroit factories of the 1910s likely 
inspirations for the stepped, shed-like form, while the influence of Art Deco is evident in the 
temple-like limestone vestibule centered on the main facade. The same year the Jewel Box 
was completed, Kenneth Wischmeyer and Joseph Murphy won a nationwide competition for 
the design of the box office pavilion and pergola shelters at the Muny, the park’s capacious 
outdoor summer amphitheater. The pergola roof is supported by colonnades of square Indiana 
limestone columns with stylized ionic capitals, the latter adding a restrained decorative 
flourish to an otherwise stripped-down aesthetic that related the Muny stylistically to the 


Soldiers’ Memorial downtown. Ornate metal Deco doors grace the box office atrium. 


The late 1930s also witnessed the advent of the first modern house of worship in St. Louis 
with the 1939 dedication of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in St. Louis Hills (fig. 5). Erected 
in the predominantly middle-class, Catholic neighborhood established by the developer 
Cyrus Willmore, the lofty, abstracted form of the Episcopalian newcomer “startled” the 
world of church construction.’’ By all accounts, the architects— Charles Nagel Jr. and 
Frederick Wallace Dunn—were granted a remarkable degree of freedom by Archbishop 
William Scarlett, the socially progressive Episcopal Bishop of Missouri, to design a building 
that would embody the spirit of the times and that would serve the needs of a congregation 
emerging from the Depression. Not only did the structure depart from the Episcopalian 
Gothic norm in its intimate cubic volumes and decorative restraint, but the progressive 
social agenda of Scarlett’s tenure was 
illustrated in the blue stained-glass 
windows that enlivened the south wall 

of the nave with allusions to war, labor 
exploitation, and racial disparities. 
Designed by Robert Harmon of the Emil 
Frei studio, the windows were a prominent 
component of a comprehensive liturgical 
art program executed by a team of artists 
led by Nagel and Dunn that harmonized 
with the architects’ modernist intent.*° 





Fig. 5. Charles Nagel Jr. and Frederick Wallace Dunn, 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, St. Louis, 1939 
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Living on the Vanguard: Early Modern Homes 


Prominent projects in the pubic domain made headlines, but private residences featured 


significantly as well among the early instances of modernist design in St. Louis, as individuals 


who were excited by the advancing modern ideas in architecture commissioned architects 


to reimagine conventional living spaces. In 1935, Harris Armstrong designed a house for 


Drs. Carl and Gerti Cori, the husband-and-wife team of medical researchers at Washington 





Fig. 6. Harris Armstrong, Carl and Gerti Cori Residence 
(rear elevation), Glendale, Missouri, 1934 


Fig. 7. Charles Eames and Robert P. Walsh, John P. 
Meyer IV Residence, Huntleigh, Missouri, 193 6-38 


University who, in 1947, would win the 
Nobel Prize in medicine for their work on 
carbohydrate metabolism. Composed of 
distinctly cubic forms painted white and 
massed asymmetrically like a de Stijl 
assemblage of intersecting volumes and 
planes on a sloping site overlooking 
North Berry Road in suburban Glendale, 
the house paved the way for modernist design 
in residential architecture in the region (fig. 6). 
The inspiration is more ambiguous inside, 
where the redwood paneling and relatively low 


ceilings resemble a more traditional interior. 


Also in the late 1930s, a young Charles Eames 
received the opportunity of a lifetime to apply 
his interest in modern design when the 

St. Louis banker John P. Meyer IV and his wife, 
Alice, retained Eames and partner Robert P. 
Walsh to design a home for their growing 
family in Huntleigh, at the time considered 

a far-flung suburb in west St. Louis County 
(fig. 7). Civic-minded and progressive 
supporters of cultural institutions, the Meyers 
needed their home to function also as a milieu 
where they could entertain St. Louis’s elite at 
musical soirees, receptions, and dinners.?! 
This was a “dream” commission for Eames, the 
sometime Washington University architecture 
student who later achieved universal acclaim 
for designs, such as his eponymous chair, that 
have become ubiquitous due to an afterlife 

in reproduction. The Meyer estate consisted 
of a five-acre tract of woods and fields that 
transitioned to formal gardens and featured a 


richly landscaped water feature on the south 


terrace of the house, itself a rambling, irregular composition with a shallow hipped roof 
and constructed from brick accessorized with limestone, which was stripped-down and 
angular in form. On the interior, Eames juxtaposed modern elements with more traditional 
decorative materials. For example, a spare, elegant aluminum balustrade along with aluminum 
sash windows, the latter believed to be a first in residential architecture in the area, 
coexist with a sumptuous silver-leafed coffered ceiling over an inlaid-maple parquet floor. 
Extraordinary gestures emanate from Eames’s fruitful imagination, such as the fanciful 
musical notations that breathe life into the masonry on the exterior. Stylistically, the house is a 
hybrid of numerous influences: Georgian Revival (in the entrance portico), Frank Lloyd Wright 
(in the diagonal plan), and Scandinavian modern (in the rotunda-like room attachments). 
The imprint of Eliel Saarinen and Cranbrook artists is apparent as well in both the architecture 
and in the decorative elements, all taken up in Eames’s unique stylistic synthesis. Enriched 
by artistic production of all kinds and enhanced by a spectacular natural setting, Eames’s 
modern home harked back to the traditional lifestyles of the well-to-do, even as it 
anticipated the new architecture. 


Many of the modernist principles that were introduced in the Cori and Meyer homes—the 
massing of cubic forms on the site, for example, and the use of metal-frame windows—also 
formed the basis of designs that architects made for their own houses. From 1938 to 1956, 
a number of local architects working in the modernist vein designed houses for themselves 
and their families, free to explore their architectural interests and preferences absent the 
need to accommodate client tastes and demands. They included Joseph Murphy, Eugene 
Mackey, Henry (Hank) Bauer, Robert Elkington, William Bernoudy, and Charles E. King, 
each of whom built homes on individual lots. One common feature unites these diverse 
designs, namely that the living module was expanded to encompass the site in a variety of 
ways, including the projection of sightlines through “picture windows” that brought the 
outside in, a practice that had been advocated early by Frank Lloyd Wright as a means of 
integrating exterior and interior, and which, as architectural historian Sandy Istenstadt has 


argued, reflected the openness and expansiveness of American thinking in the postwar era.” 


In a few noteworthy instances, architects situated their private residences in housing enclaves 
of their own design. Driven by a spirit of entrepreneurship and perhaps in response to a 
desire to test the economic viability of modernist housing, which was rare and therefore still 
viewed as novel, they developed housing groups based on the notion of communities united 
by common ideas of taste. Such an example was the three houses built by Harris Armstrong 
on a picturesque hillside in the village of Oakland in St. Louis County called Sappington 
Spur, on adjacent lots Armstrong has purchased with his wife, Louise, a real estate agent. 
Also in the late 1930s, Isadore Shank acquired a twenty-acre tract in the up-and-coming 
suburb of Ladue with his partner, Jim Auer, where the two men each built a residence. 
Although Shank no longer identified as a religious Jew, he had nevertheless encountered the 
restrictive covenants barring Jews and others from buying into certain subdivisions. The 
enclave he established with Auer would not only be forward-thinking in the modern design 
of its houses but also in its non-discrimination. While Shank’s own residence is an exemplary 
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Cat. 1. Isadore Shank, Residence for Ilse Shank, St. Louis, MO, 1940. Gouache on board, 13 x 16 in. (33 x 40.6 cm). 
Courtesy Stephen Shank 


open-planned composition graced by expansive windows that connect the interior with a 
site of rare privacy and natural beauty (cat. 1), the architect was forced, however, to tone 
down the modernist edge with more traditional elements in his six houses for the remainder 
of the subdivision in order to attract buyers. This resistance to modernist architecture 
would change dramatically after World War II, with the evolution of Shank’s clientele being 
a case in point. Jews who prospered in the postwar boom and favored the new architecture 
as a vehicle for expressing their rising middle-class status gravitated to Shank, a fact itself 
indicative of a larger phenomenon that, in turn, raises the interesting question of why Jews 
in St. Louis and elsewhere were drawn to modernism. Eric Mendelsohn, himself a Jew 
and the architect of the strikingly modern B’nai Amoona Synagogue in University City, 
speculated that embracing modern architecture made Jews “full participants in this 
momentous period of American history.”** By that, he presumably meant that the belief 

in the opportunity-infused, uniquely American optimism inherent in modernist thinking 
offered Jews a way to distance themselves from a calamitous recent past and imagine 


themselves as engaged participants in a better future. 
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_ Even as construction activity in general picked up after the war, there remained limited 
public interest in architect-driven housing enclaves, although the vision of Russell and Ruth 
Kraus for an enclave of modern homes in a subdivision laid out by Frank Lloyd Wright no 
doubt remains intriguing to enthusiasts of modernist architecture today. At the Krauses’ 
request in the early 1950s, Wright laid out an enclave based on two- and three-acre lots on 
the east and north sides of the forty-acre property in Kirkwood for which he had designed 
the couple’s own home, begun in 1951. Of the two houses that Wright designed in St. Louis, 
the Kraus residence, itself a variation on the Usonian House that Wright theorized as a 
quality, affordable design within the reach of the average family, was the more geometrically 
complex.” Its basic module is an equilateral parallelogram, featuring 60- and 120-degree 
angles repeated in a variety of scales throughout, including in the cantilevered projections 
over the terraces, the custom-designed light fixtures, and in furniture such as the beds (fig. 8). 
Spatial planning in the house exemplifies Wright’s grasp of the changing dynamics of 
modern family life. The centrality of the kitchen, laundry, and utility areas, designated as 
the “workspace” on the plan, and the fluid connection of these with the dining/living area 
and with Russell Kraus’s graphic design studio confirm ease of circulation as a central concern 
of Wright’s modern house design. Absent the traditional basement and garage, the house 
sits on a concrete slab embedded with radiant heating, and features a carport projecting off 
the building adjacent to the main entry door. Tidewater cyprus and softly hued Wyandotte 


brick continue from exterior to interior, making for a fully integrated composition. 


Unfortunately for the Krauses’ broader modernist vision, Wright’s subdivision plan proved 
infeasible, and the couple asked Doris Danna, who was working as a site planner at the 
time, to modify the plan to one-acre lots. In 1956, Danna and her husband, Charles, a 
fellow graduate of the 1952 architecture class at Washington University, purchased one 
of these lots, and the modernist house that they designed in 1956 was the one and only 
fulfillment of the Krauses’ vision. The Dannas 
took inspiration from John Entenza’s Case 
Study House program in California, an 
experiment begun in 1945 aimed at producing 
low-cost, steel-frame prototypes that were 
disseminated through Arts & Architecture 
magazine, and also from Walter Gropius’s 
efficient, flat-roofed residence in Lincoln, 
Massachusetts (1936). Following modernist 
orthodoxy, the Dannas’ plan was simple and 
clear, with the structural rationale visible on 
both interior and exterior. The house flows 
freely around a utility core, with expansive 


views of the sloping woodland setting and 





abundant light penetration from skylights in 


Fig. 8. Frank Lloyd Wright, Design for Kraus Residence, 
Kirkwood, Missouri, 1951 


the living, dining, and kitchen areas.”° 
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Fig. 9. William Adair Bernoudy, Pavilion and Pool for Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer Jr., Ladue, Missouri, 1946. 
Photograph by Clarence John Laughlin for House @ Garden magazine, June 1948 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s pervasive influence on St. Louis architecture is discernible in a 
summer pavilion and pool that the architect William Adair Bernoudy designed early in 

his career for Joseph Pulitzer Jr. (who would later become chairman and publisher of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch) and Pulitzer’s first wife, Louise (fig. 9). After a brief stint in the 
Washington University architecture program, Bernoudy had become a foundation apprentice 
in Wright’s Taliesin Fellowship in Wisconsin. In the Pulitzer commission, which he designed 
in 1946, Bernoudy took up the elder architect’s advocacy of interior/exterior synthesis, 
integrating architecture and art with nature on a site in Ladue that was protected by dense 
woods. Set on a platform, the Pulitzer composition of clean, harmoniously proportioned, 
rectilinear masses with varying roof levels incorporated an expansive view across a rectangular 
pool to a meadow cultivated with native prairie grasses. With this design, Bernoudy 
optimized a rare opportunity to position a high-modernist scheme in an expansive natural 
surrounding, in this respect recalling Le Corbusier’s strategic isolation of the Villa Savoye 
in a sheltered suburban meadow outside Paris. Widely publicized, the Pulitzer project was 
instrumental in establishing Bernoudy as a go-to architect for elegant modern homes in 

St. Louis and beyond. While most St. Louis architects of the period assimilated Wright’s 
ideas to a greater or lesser degree, Bernoudy’s relationship to the renowned architect was 
qualitatively different. The partnership Bernoudy formed in 1938 with Edouard Mutrux, 

a 1931 Washington University architecture graduate from an artistically gifted St. Louis 
family, was consolidated around the pair’s admiration for Wright and their desire to make 
buildings that embodied the wisdom and integrity of the legendary master’s design principles. 
Bernoudy had an impressive gift for translating Wright’s ideas into elegant and livable 
modern architecture, while Mutrux brought indispensable engineering expertise to the 
table. The Bernoudy-Mutrux partnership, which became Bernoudy-Mutrux-Bauer when 
Hank Bauer, a 1948 Washington University architecture graduate, joined the team, built 
landmark residences for many of St. Louis’s prominent families along with a range of other 


building types as well. 
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Modern Architecture after World War II: 
The Advent of the Curve 


Improved structural systems and advances in materials, particularly concrete, expanded the 
formal possibilities of architecture in the postwar years, giving rise to forms that engaged 
the public imagination through their expression of the exuberant spirit of technological 
optimism that governed the age and which have contributed to St. Louis’s reputation 

as a site of noteworthy architectural experimentation. A remarkable number of these 
experimental schemes are based on variants of curvilinear form, specifically the parabola 
and the circle, both of which have been used in building in one iteration or another since 
antiquity. Whereas much of the nonrectilinear modernism practiced elsewhere in the period 
took up biomorphic form based on a philosophy of organicism—Eero Saarinen’s TWA 
terminal at New York’s JFK airport (1956) being an outstanding example—the curvilinear 
designs that arose in St. Louis were largely characterized by symmetry and rhythmic regularity. 
While the Arch is a variant on the parabola, oriented vertically, parabolic form was also 
used in St. Louis in plan, as in Resurrection Church by Murphy and Mackey and, most 
dramatically, in section by Eric Mendelsohn at B’nai Amoona Synagogue.”° Not only did 
the parabola possess the advantage of being geometrically predictable and mathematically 
calculable, it enabled architects to span space in the manner of historical arches and vaults, 
allowing for innovative ceiling and roof treatments of aesthetic and symbolic import. 
Perhaps the most enduring expression of circular form is found in the Pantheon in Rome 
(117-25 CE), which is based on a circular plan and spherical dome, a formulation that 
would enable engineers and architects over the intervening centuries to enclose vast interiors 
that, at the same time, manifested the dramatic potential of dynamic space. While the 
circular plan seems to have been selected in St. Louis at midcentury for pragmatic reasons, 
the parabola was associated with more imaginative possibilities, such as the trajectories 
of aviation and space exploration, and it came to symbolize the potential of the future 
actualized through science and technology. The postwar buildings that were generated in 
St. Louis from architects’ boundary-pushing engagement with the curve are almost classical 
in their symmetry; eye-catching and photogenic, they translated in many cases into winning 


logos and collectively became a bold architectural signature of the city. 


While the tectonic bravura of the parabola came to public attention in the form of 

Eero Saarinen’s design for the Arch when it was declared winner of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial competition in 1948, a variant of the form was introduced around the 
same time by the German émigré architect Eric Mendelsohn as the leading edge of a daring 
scheme for his first project in the United States, a new synagogue in the middle-class suburb 
of University City for the B’nai Amoona congregation (fig. 10). Mendelsohn activated the 
roof profile of the sanctuary with a bisected parabola, propelling it spatially to rest on its 
side as the defining arc of a skyward gesture. The cantilevered roof enclosed the sanctuary 
with this soaring dynamic form that would symbolize modernity, even as it sheltered the 
most sacred precinct and spiritual focus of the complex. Constructed from I-beams that 


tapered toward the cantilevered end, this quintessentially modern application of structural 
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steel was made possible by the ingenuity of 

I. E. Millstone, the St. Louis—based builder and 
civic visionary whose contracting company built 
the synagogue and who was instrumental in 
modernizing the area’s infrastructure, including 
roads, public housing, and shopping centers.”’ 
B’nai Amoona’s definitive modernism led to five 
more synagogue commissions for Mendelsohn 
in North America, and in time helped establish 


St. Louis as a postwar site of modernist thinking. 





Fig. 10. Eric Mendelsohn, B’nai Amoona Synagogue, 


We racine Clic Wihuwid aa Three intersecting parabolic vaults formed the 


roof of the futuristic design for the main terminal 

at Lambert-St. Louis International Airport by 
Hellmuth, Yamasaki and Leinweber (fig. 11). The architects had in mind the drama of 
historic vaulted spaces, specifically the passenger halls of New York’s Pennsylvania Station 
by McKim, Mead and White (1910) and, closer to home, Cass Gilbert’s Sculpture Hall at 
the Saint Louis Art Museum (1904), both of which were, in turn, inspired by the Baths of 
Caracalla in Rome (216 CE). By midcentury, the designers had at their disposal a versatile, 
new application of a historic material in the form of thin-shell concrete, which, utilizing 
the strength of reinforced concrete, enabled large areas to be enclosed economically. 
The plastic qualities of the material engaged the form-maker’s imagination, enabling 
architects to build dramatic and hitherto unrealizable shapes, and the main terminal at 
Lambert was just such a form. Thirty-two feet high at the apex with a 360-foot enclosure 
over the passenger check-in and waiting areas, this inspiring, partition-free design enabled 
unobstructed circulation and a sense of spaciousness. The lightness of the white thin-shell 
concrete made the building seem weightless. Opened in 1956 as air travel was becoming 


more widely available, the Lambert terminal preceded the Arch in the public imagination 
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Fig. 11. Hellmuth, Yamasaki and Leinweber, Lambert-St. Louis International Airport Main Terminal, 1952 
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as the gateway to the city. It dramatized St. Louis’s leadership position as a civic owner 
and operator of an airport, whose commissioned design made it among the first airports in 
North America to symbolize the new era of flight in the building itself.?* In 1964, Schwarz 
& Van Hoefen designed an alternative gateway, one for visitors arriving in the city by bus. 
The Greyhound Bus Terminal, located on Broadway and 6th Street downtown, featured a 
parabolic-shaped roof that cantilevered over the passenger lobby, a scheme that seemed to 
respond to the dynamic composition of the Lambert terminal and, in its own way, evoked 
the mobility of travel (fig. 12). While the Lambert terminal still stands as a landmark of 


modern design, the Greyhound building came down in 1992. 


Working with Minoru Yamasaki on the design for the terminal at Lambert, Gyo Obata 
developed a keen interest in the formal potential of thin-shell concrete. Obata had been born 
to Japanese parents in California, and was able to avoid internment on the West Coast 
during the war by studying architecture at Washington University and, later, at Cranbrook 
under Eliel Saarinen. In 1955, he helped to form Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum (HOK) 
out of it predecessor firm, Hellmuth, Yamasaki and Leinweber. In time HOK would become 
the world’s largest diversified design and construction enterprise. Obata’s desire to further 

_ explore the potential of thin-shell concrete found a perfect match in client Dom Columba 
Cary-Elwes, a Benedictine monk and founding prior of the Abbey of Saint Mary and Saint 
Louis in west St. Louis County. Cary-Elwes believed in the potential of new design to shape 
modern Catholic faith, a potential that he had glimpsed in the light-filled, vaulted structure 
of the terminal at Lambert, and he was resolute in his desire for a new church building that 
possessed an uncompromising modernist form. He got what he asked for. Dedicated in 1962, 
the Priory Chapel (fig. 13) is based on a circular plan, above which rise three concentric 
tiers of parabolic arches executed in reinforced thin-shell concrete with each layer forming 
a rhythmic circular ripple around the centrally placed crucifix. Obata reformulated the 
Gothic arch as parabolic form, compounding the reference for the Benedictines, whose 


normative building style was Gothic Revival, even as the intricate thickets of formwork 





Fig. 12. Schwarz & Van Hoefen, Greyhound Bus 
Terminal, St. Louis, 1964 





Fig. 13. Gyo Obata, Priory Chapel, Creve Coeur, 
Missouri, 1962 
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and shoring systems were more reminiscent of the craft traditions associated with medieval 


arch formation than with what one might expect to see on a modern construction site. 


Responding to a surge in membership following World War II, the Catholic Archdiocese of 
St. Louis had preceded the Benedictines in seizing upon the potential of modern design to 
reposition the Church as an active, future-oriented institution.”” Among the forms chosen 
was the parabola, in this instance used as the plan for Resurrection of Our Lord Catholic 
Church in south St. Louis, which was dedicated in 1954. Archbishop (later Cardinal) 
Joseph E. Ritter, who was noted for his progressive stance on social issues such as racial 
integration of parochial schools and would become a leading reformer in the Second Vatican 
Council in Rome, went on record as embracing modern art and architecture. Writing the 
same year as the dedication of the new church, Ritter described his duty as a bishop to 
“encourage the artists of our times .. . that the Church might preserve her claim to be the 
patron of the arts by actually patronizing and enlisting the artist [and architect] of our 

day in the service of the Church and religion.”*° Joseph D. Murphy and Eugene J. Mackey 
Jr. of the firm Murphy and Mackey adapted the parabolic plan for Resurrection Church 
from a scheme elaborated in the writing of the German liturgical reform architect Rudolf 
Schwarz.*! Following teaching careers at Washington University, the MIT- and Beaux-Arts- 
trained Murphy, who had won the 1929 Paris Prize at MIT, and Mackey, a 1937 graduate 
of MIT, collaborated together informally before forming a professional partnership that 
would produce a significant body of modernist work in the two decades before Mackey’s 
untimely death in 1968. At Resurrection Church, the open, one-room plan achieved direct 
sightlines from the pews to the altar, which was centered at the apex of the parabola under 
a circular lantern that concentrated light. This programmed visual focus underscored the 
communal dimension of worship, enfolding the faithful in a parabolic configuration that 
was understood to symbolize the outstretched arms of God. Modern light fixtures raised 
the overall illumination in the sanctuary, further facilitating engagement by the faithful in 
the Mass, now that liturgical texts were printed in English rather than Latin. The fact that 
Resurrection Church was featured in national and international publications for its parabolic 
plan confirms that the architects were participating in a dialogue on modernism that, in 


turn, acknowledged the duo’s command of formal innovation.” 


It would not take long for Murphy and Mackey to make headlines once again, this 

time with a project that would ultimately achieve iconic status in St. Louis and beyond. 
Dr. Fritz W. Went, the forward-looking director of the Missouri Botanical Garden, wanted 
to build an innovative greenhouse that would encompass a range of climatic conditions 

in a climate-controlled environment, and he coined a term for the resulting structure: the 
Climatron (fig. 14).°* Went commissioned Murphy and Mackey for the job, based on their 
proposal for an enormous geodesic dome inspired by the work of R. Buckminster Fuller, 
whose reputation would become synonymous with the triangle-based spherical form as 
he explored its unique structural and spatial properties, including its ability to circulate air 
efficiently. In fact, the architects retained Synergetics, Inc., the firm Fuller founded in North 


Carolina with James Fitzgibbon, to engineer the Climatron design. The dome, seventy 
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Fig. 14. Murphy and Mackey, Climatron, Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, 1960 


feet tall at its highest point and 175 feet in diameter, was made from triangular plexiglass 
panels hung by aluminum wire from an aluminum frame and sealed with neoprene gaskets, 
a system that pioneered the use of aluminum as a structural material and maximized the 
flexible use of space with its column-free design.** The Climatron evolved as the centerpiece 
of the garden’s master plan, and its futuristic form was soon understood to symbolize the 
institution’s scientific mission. This innovation gained recognition from the national body 
of the American Institute of Architects as “one of the most important buildings in American 


architectural history.”*° 


The idea of the centrality of science and technology to modern life was also eloquently 
evoked in the McDonnell Planetarium, which opened in Forest Park in 1963 at the height of 
the space race, a reference that the public no doubt apprehended in its form, a hyperbolic 
paraboloid 160 feet in diameter. Designed by Gyo Obata of HOK, this brand-new window 
on the galaxies was named for James $. McDonnell, the aviation pioneer and cofounder of 
the St. Louis—based aerospace corporation McDonnell-Douglas. Continuing his exploration of 
thin-shell concrete, Obata created a building that, in profile, describes a parabolic trajectory 
against the sky, prompting aeronautical readings of the form. This attribute also brings 
to mind the form’s use by the Spanish-Mexican engineer Félix Candela, who pioneered 
thin-shell concrete across a virtuosic body of work in Mexico, as well as the Brazilian 


Oscar Niemeyer, who made visual poetry from it in his country’s new capital, Brasilia. 
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The spread of distinctive structures 
continued with the opening in 1966 of 
Busch Memorial Stadium as the new home 
of the St. Louis Cardinals baseball team. 
Designed by the firm Sverdrup & Parcel in 
collaboration with Schwarz & Van Hoefen, 
with the roof designed by the New York- 
based architect Edward Durrell Stone, the 
stadium reprised the circular form of the 
Roman amphitheater, even as its graceful 
crown of parabolas at the roof line, 
constructed in thin-shell concrete, explicitly 
acknowledged Saarinen’s precedent-setting 
Arch (fig. 15). A block west of the stadium 
and within view, the Stouffer’s Riverfront 
Hotel and related facilities, designed by 
Harvard-trained hotel planner and architect 
William B. Tabler Sr., was anchored by two 
towers, one circular and the other elliptical, 
connected by a dynamic configuration of 
arc-shaped horizontal wings. The Arch, 
Busch Stadium, and the Stouffer’s ensemble 
were part of the logic of a modernized 


riverfront, unified by use of graceful, 





curvilinear form. This city-scaled modernist 


architectural scheme was foreclosed when 


Fig. 15. Sverdrup & Parcell with Schwarz & Van Hoefen 
Busch Stadium was demolished in 2005 to and Edward Durrell Stone, Busch Memorial Stadium, 


make way for a larger—and perhaps more St. Louis, 1966 


deliberately nostalgic—facility. 


As suggested at the outset of this essay, however, the energy and dynamism that infused the 
architectural scene in St. Louis at midcentury was not confined to large-scale iconic projects, 
a fact most strikingly illustrated in the design by Richard Henmi of Schwarz & Van Hoefen 
for what had become an increasingly ubiquitous and indispensable type of building: the gas 
station. In a further display of the formal and structural strength of curvilinear form, Henmi 
devised a hyperbolic paraboloid with a dramatic cantilevered roof measuring 120 feet in 
diameter and realized in thin-shell concrete and glass, its curves inscribing in the building the 
aerodynamic dimension of car travel (fig. 16).°° The building served as the dynamic focus of 
Council Plaza in the Mill Creek urban redevelopment, a nine-acre campus in Midtown for 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters Local 688, then under the leadership of Harold 
Gibbons. Like Obata, Henmi was of Japanese parentage, and he, too, avoided internment 
on the West Coast by gaining admission to the Washington University School of Architecture, 
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from which he graduated in 1947. The Phillips 66 station was the smallest, if most distinctive, 
element of the complex, which was constructed from 1964 to 1968 and consisted of senior 
housing, a medical center, offices for the union and other businesses, retail shopping, 
restaurants, and entertainment—a comprehensive community-based development that 
created a revolutionary modern model for senior housing in St. Louis and elsewhere.*” 
The other buildings were flat-roofed and rectilinear, made from exposed aggregate with 
metal-sash ribbon windows in horizontal bands. Visible to motorists on Interstate 64, the 
250-foot-high abstract bas-relief on the wall of the east tower by the St. Louis—based 


sculptors Saunders Schultz and William Severson softens the building’s monumentality. 
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Fig. 16. Schwarz & Van Hoefen, Council Plaza, St. Louis, 1964-68, with Phillips 66 station designed by Richard Henmi 
(left of center) 
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Modernism for the Masses: High-Density Housing 


If a certain utopian strain of thought suffused much of the modernist thinking about the 
architecture discussed thus far, perhaps no other architectural genre had as much potential 
to impact people’s lives— both positively and negatively —as did the high-density housing 
complex. Throughout the first half of the twentieth century, cities had struggled to manage 
unplanned population growth as increasing numbers of Americans and newly arrived 
immigrants as well migrated to the industrial and mercantile-centered employment of urban 
areas, a trend that inevitably created pressure on housing, which, for those on low incomes, 
could be substandard. Coalitions of political leaders, urban planners, architects, and social 
reformers sought to address the crisis of inadequate housing with plans for urban renewal, 


and St. Louis was an early site of publicly subsidized mass-housing experimentation. 


One such project, constructed during the height of the Depression, was Neighborhood Gardens 
(fig. 17), a complex of three-story, flat-roofed buildings configured around six interior 
courtyards and comprised of 252 apartments that arose on a hitherto blighted block north 
of downtown St. Louis. Designed and engineered by Hoener, Baum & Froese, Neighborhood 
Gardens served as a settlement house for white, working-class families, many of them European 
immigrants who worked in the city’s nearby garment industry.*® The complex constituted a 
landmark development in well-designed, low-rent housing, one that was considerably informed 
by the architects’ knowledge of mass-housing initiatives in Germany, Austria, and the 
Netherlands.*’ As in Isadore Shank’s DeBaliviere Building discussed earlier, this construction 
was deployed in integrated artistic patterns more reminiscent of masonry patterning in Dutch 
modernist housing complexes than the starker facades of International Style modernism. 


Light penetration and airflow through each apartment were optimized with ten-foot ceilings, 





Fig. 17. Hoener, Baum & Froese, Neighborhood Gardens, St. Louis, 193 4-35 
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balconies, cross-ventilating corridors, and casement windows.*? Neighborhood Gardens 
brought to St. Louis design progressive ideas about the type of living conditions reformers 
had sought, in which the modern citizen could be healthy, productive, and live as a family 
unit. As such, the development established a model for low-income, high-density housing that 
would be influential both in St. Louis and nationally, following the passage of the Federal 
Housing Act in 1937, even as it also validated a segregationist policy, transforming what had 


been a more racially diverse precinct of the city into one for whites only.*! 


In 1949, Congress passed President Harry Truman’s “Fair Deal” Housing Act, extending the 
provisions of the 1937 act and providing funds for slum clearance, urban renewal, and public 
housing directly to cities. The city of St. Louis, now with a population in excess of 850,000, 
erected eight large-scale projects that introduced a new and modern design language on an 
unprecedented scale for low-income housing.*” The shortcomings of the largest of these, 
Pruitt-Igoe, would ultimately associate the city with a failed social experiment, while the widely 
disseminated images of Pruitt-Igoe’s implosion a mere two decades after it was built linked 
the abandoned, vandalized shells with the catastrophic demise of European-style modernism 
itself. A slum-clearance project, Pruitt-Igoe comprised thirty-three eleven-story towers on 
fifty-seven acres in the city’s northwest in an ambitious effort to enact the urban reform 
principles advanced by Le Corbusier and others in the 1920s and 1930s. Indeed, the work 

of Minoru Yamasaki, the project’s architect, was deeply informed by Le Corbusier’s thinking 
and his influential concept for civic renewal, which involved slum clearance and a clean slate. 
Central to the French architect’s vision were “superblocks” with tenants concentrated in 
high-rise towers served by onsite amenities and surrounded by landscaped green spaces with 
automobile traffic restricted to peripheral roads (fig. 18). While the clean slate envisioned 
by Le Corbusier and enacted in St. Louis by Yamasaki proved architecturally feasible, from 





Fig. 18. Mac Mizuki, Children Playing in front of Pruitt-Igoe Apartment Buildings, 1956 
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a sociological standpoint, it was not. Pruitt-Igoe was initially segregated, with Pruitt Homes 
reserved for blacks and Igoe Apartments for whites. When an effort at integration prompted 
by the Supreme Court’s 1954 Brown vs. Board of Education decision outlawing segregation 
failed, the complex steadily transitioned to black occupancy, which through the lens of racist 
stereotypes seemed, for many at the time, to serve as explanation for Pruitt-Igoe’s demise. 
An evolving account that encompasses a complex interplay of cultural and socioeconomic 
forces continues to emerge today and to provide a far more considered and tenable picture 
of what led to the unacceptable, unhealthy, and unsafe living conditions at the complex by 
the 1960s and, ultimately, to the implosion of the last building in 1976. 


Among those immutable forces was a profound demographic shift. As with other 
once-teeming industrial Midwestern cities, St. Louis soon began to show signs of intractable 
decline in the postwar years. Its population peaked in the mid-1950s, around the time 
Pruitt-Igoe’s first residents moved in, after which the city began hemorrhaging residents. 
Partly from a need to continue serving the urban population that remained, in particular 
minority families who were often barred from suburban developments by exclusionary 
covenants, and partly in an effort to bolster the city’s flagging economic and residential 
activity, high-rise housing projects continued to be built, including a number that serve as 
significant contributions to St. Louis’s modern legacy, such as Isadore Shank’s Ambassador 
Apartments (now Soho Square) built in 1951 (cat. 2). Designed as moderately priced 
rental accommodations with priority to veterans and their families, Shank introduced a 
resolutely modern face to Delmar Boulevard at Union. The twelve-story concrete-and-steel 
structure with cantilevered, reinforced-concrete balconies was symmetrical on the facade, 


with spare integrated ornamentation. Inside, the apartments were functional, well ventilated, 


and filled with light. 


Plaza Square (fig. 19) was an explicit effort 
to reverse the flight of residents from the 
urban core and to promote “a return to a 
city remade with modern housing.”** The 
complex, which replaced a blighted down- 
town precinct with modern, market-rate, 
high-rise apartments, resulted from the 
1947 City Plan drawn up by the architect 
and planner Harland Bartholomew. Plaza 
Square was a mixed-use development built 


with a combination of private and public 





funds derived from a new development 


Fig. 19. Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum, Plaza Square, ; oo, 
Sb Lone, soc8-e: incentive in the form of tax abatement. 


For the project, Hellmuth, Obata and 
Kassabaum, which had recently been renamed to reflect the departure of Minoru Yamasaki 


and the elevation of Gyo Obata to the masthead, teamed up with Harris Armstrong, by this 
time a seasoned and widely published modernist. The architects integrated six flat-roofed, 
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Cat. 2. Isadore Shank, Apartment Building on Delmar, St. Louis, MO, 1950. Gouache on board, 12 x 11 in. (30.5 x 27.9 cm). 
Courtesy Peter Shank 





thirteen-story residential tower blocks made from limestone, brick, and concrete with two 
existing historic churches on the four-block site. In addition to their clean and legible massing, 
the towers featured projecting balconies, abundant windows admitting light and air, land- 
scaped grounds, and underground parking. Armstrong brought in as a color consultant the 
architect and interior designer Alexander Girard, who specified a unique color field executed 


on enameled panels on the east and west elevations of each tower.*’ 


When Schwarz & Van Hoefen’s Mansion House Center opened in 1965, the expansive 
ensemble attracted significant residential activity back to the St. Louis riverfront, in large 
part because civic leaders were able to leverage the fact that the complex would soon have 
a gleaming new neighbor in the form of the Gateway Arch, a phenomenon that would 
transform the site from a flat, abandoned precinct to one that would teem with aspiration.*® 
The three towers, each a twenty-eight-story glass-and-concrete structure finished in bronze- 
tone anodized aluminum, were integrated into an innovative complex that was designed for 
a self-contained community served by parking, shops, offices, restaurants, theaters, a chapel, 
and a motel. A sculpture collection financed by the Federal Housing Authority percent-for-art 
program and installed on the promenade deck featured works by George Rickey, Jacques 
Lipchitz, Alexander Calder, and David Smith, as well as several St. Louis—based sculptors, 
including Ernest Trova, Sheila Burlingame, Marie Taylor, and Kent Addison. 


A Vision for the Modern Subdivision 


If the city of St. Louis struggled with population loss during the postwar era, the opposite 
was true for the area’s suburbs, as veterans returning from World War II swelled the ranks 
of those moving to the county, where the population surged to half a million by the 1950s 
and to 700,000 by 1960.” Although the county council acknowledged that planning was 
needed to manage the rapid and potentially chaotic growth in all sectors, including housing 
construction, the real estate industry, eager to flex its entrepreneurial muscle in a booming 
economy, won out over the urban planners, a pattern that repeated itself nationwide. 
Among entrepreneurs who gained influence in this opportunity-rich environment was the 
developer of the housing subdivision. These developments, made viable through increased 
car ownership and government-financed road construction, opened up housing to fit all 
pocketbooks and tastes. The expectations of home ownership that were at the center of the 
lifestyles of the affluent were brought into the realm of possibility for the middle class with 
the advent of the subdivision, which was based on the repetition of standardized models 
using concepts that had come to prominence to meet housing needs for the war effort, such 
as modular design and mass-production of component parts. The house of choice was the 
“ranch,” a single-family, horizontally oriented, one-story residence with wide sheltering 
eaves and a carport. The ranch house offered a template onto which an individual version 
of the American Dream could be imprinted, even as it constituted the building block of 


countless suburban communities in St. Louis and across the country.*° 
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Scores of developers set out to meet the burgeoning demand for suburban housing in the 
St. Louis region, but in the context here, the name Burton Duenke stands out. Duenke 
gained national recognition in building and design publications for his modern tract homes, 
and the quality of his designs and ingenuity of his approach to creating residential clusters 
make his contribution to the development of the modernist subdivision an instructive case 
study. Duenke visualized each residential tract as a holistic entity, its individual properties 
unified through common design ideas and the preservation of site contours and existing 
trees, a fact clearly evident in the beauty and originality of his subdivisions.*! To achieve 
this effect, Duenke shaped the terrain without drawings using aerial surveys, making the 
cuts and curves with a bulldozer like a latter-day land artist.*? 


While spaciousness in homes was de rigueur for the well-heeled, the illusion of space in a 
structure that was physically much smaller than it seemed became an essential feature of the 
modern house.** The architects Ralph and Mary Jane Fournier, who became indispensable 
collaborators in the realization of Duenke’s vision and who worked with other developers 
as well, had a deft talent for creating spaciousness in their architecture.** As chief designer, 
Ralph would lay out a plan with a view from every window, thereby borrowing space from 
the exterior, and would optimize ceiling heights in the living areas. While a student at the 
Washington University School of Architecture, he worked as a draftsman for Duenke, and 
after graduating in 1952, teamed up with the developer to produce the modular home 
design that would become the adaptable staple for housing developments in St. Louis and 
further afield. Mary Jane, a 1948 graduate of the school, worked on planning, subdivision 
layout, and residential building procedures, as well as interior design for Duenke’s 


all-important display homes. 


The prototypical house developed for Ridgewood (1952), a 258-dwelling subdivision located 
in Crestwood and the first of Duenke’s developments, sat on a slab-on-grade foundation. 
Walls were prefabricated modular panels manufactured locally by Duenke and designed 

to ship within a 550-mile radius. Among 
the subdivisions built by Duenke and 
Ralph Fournier are Craig Woods (c. 1953) 
and Sugar Creek Ranch (c. 1954), both 

in Kirkwood; Harwood Hills (c. 1955) 

in Des Peres; and Sunswept (c. 1957) in 
unincorporated west St. Louis County. 

A 1953 photograph shows the cars of a 
curious public lined up eager to experience 
Duenke’s display home in Ridgewood first 
hand (fig. 20). Inside, Mary Jane Fournier’s 
designs featured modern furnishings and 


illustrated how modern design could help 





shape a contemporary lifestyle. On the 


: Fig. 20. Open house at Burton Duenke’s Ridgewood 
matter of style, St. Louis seemed progressive, subdivision in Crestwood, Missouri, 1953 
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at least to the editors of House + Home, who in a 1953 feature observed that “conservative 
St. Louis buyers” were part of a nationwide trend toward modernist housing and that the 
Duenke/Fournier collaboration was producing models that would be implemented across 
the country by them and by others following suit.*° Ralph Fournier exemplified a critical 
versatility in the midcentury architect, catering to more traditional tastes as well, as evident 
in the Salem Estates subdivision in west St. Louis County, where the shallow pitched roofs, 
expansive windows, and the priority of site integration, all characteristic of modern 
subdivision design, gave way to more steeply angled rooflines and traditional decorative 


window systems, such as dormers. 


Novel innovations in modern housing design that were made further afield found their 
way to St. Louis as well, perhaps most notably the version of the ranch house developed 
by the Lustron Corporation, which was founded by Carl Strandlund. Lustron homes 
were prefabricated, mass-produced steel structures that were shipped from the factory in 
Columbus, Ohio, and designed for assembly on site. Typically around 1,100 square feet, 
this low-maintenance house set on a concrete slab featured walls of interlocking steel panels 
finished with durable, baked-on porcelain-enamel offered in the fashionable pale hues of 
the era—blue, yellow, gray, or tan. Modern features included open planning, built-ins, and 
integrated labor-saving devices. Before the company went bankrupt in 1953, more than 


seventy Lustron houses were erected in the St. Louis region on both sides of the river.*® 


Paradigm Shift: Buildings for Modern Learning 


The postwar baby boom increased demand for educational buildings, and similar to the 
way progressive social thought had informed the design of living spaces, so, too, did new 
ideas about child development and education serve to shape the architecture of modern 
schools and libraries. Responding to new child-centered educational curricula, the architects 
of elementary schools designed for ventilation, natural light, space, and aesthetics, with 
buildings that were characterized by steel framing, low-rise horizontal massing, and 
extensive windows.*’ Such were the characteristics of VL Ouverture School (fig. 21), built for 
African American children living south of Mill Creek and described as “the most modern 
school in the city of St. Louis.”°® Architects Kenneth Wischmeyer and Charles W. Lorenz 
incorporated continuous aluminum-sash windows in the flat-roofed, concrete-and-brick 
building. Likewise, Hellmuth, Yamasaki and Leinweber’s award-winning 1958 design for 
Bristol Primary School in Webster Groves, made from brick with an exposed steel frame, 
epitomized modern school design, with its flat roof and with attention to light penetration 
through expansive glass windows, skylights, and clerestory windows. The Lewis and Clark 
Branch of the St. Louis County Library, designed by Frederick Wallace Dunn in collaboration 
with Nolan Stinson Jr. and completed in 1963 in the suburb of Moline Acres (fig. 22), was 
part of a progressive effort to re-envision libraries as critical agents in community literacy 
and education in the expanding postwar suburbs and was recognized for its flawless 
integration of a radiant stained-glass curtain wall, designed by Robert Harmon and 
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fabricated in the Emil Frei studio, depicting the theme of the Lewis and Clark expedition.*’ 
Similar to a number of modern school designs, the building’s structural system provided 
an open plan consistent with modern ideas on flexible and free-flowing space, while the 
stained glass infused the interior with a dazzling kaleidoscope of color. This landmark of 


modern library design was demolished in 2015 to make way for a new facility on the site. 


Murphy and Mackey’s Bishop DuBourg High School (1949-54) was hailed as a “modern high 
school pioneer” in its scale and innovation, symbolizing the forward-looking educational 
goals that characterized the time.®° Classrooms were efficiently lit by a band of light-refracting 
glass block over the windows, and new construction techniques employing prestressed 
concrete beams were used in the gymnasium. Among the many architects who designed 
schools in the postwar years was the distinguished Swiss architect Alfred Roth, who, in 1950, 
took up a visiting professorship at the Washington University School of Architecture at the 
invitation of its dean, Joseph Murphy. Teaming up with Hellmuth, Yamasaki and Leinweber, 
Roth designed the Holy Ghost Catholic School (1951-52) in the St. Louis suburb of Berkeley, 


where he implemented a number of innovative design strategies, including a bilateral lighting 


scheme to optimize daylight in the classroom.°' 


Fig. 21. Kenneth Wischmeyer and 
Charles W. Lorenz, LOuverture School 
(aerial perspective rendering), St. Louis, 1948 


Fig. 22. Frederick Wallace Dunn, Lewis and 
Clark Branch Library with stained glass by 
Robert Harmon and Emil Frei & Associates, 
Moline Acres, Missouri, 1963 
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It was not until Murphy’s four-year tenure as dean of the architecture school that modern 
ideas about architecture began to flourish at Washington University, and though Gothic 
Revival would continue to endure as the style of choice for academic buildings on the hilltop 
campus, two modernist incursions stand out. Steinberg Hall (fig. 23) was the first U.S. project 
for the young Japanese architect Fumihiko Maki, who at the time was working as a campus 
planner in the school of architecture. The patron of the facility, Etta Steinberg, who donated 
the building in memory of her husband, Mark C. Steinberg, offered unconditional support for 
progressive architecture, agreeing to foot the bill only “if [the building were] constructed as 

it had been designed.”°®* Maki’s auspicious start was followed by commissions in many parts 
of the world, as well as the 2005 ensemble for the Sam Fox School of Design and Visual Arts, 
also on the university’s campus. Steinberg Hall is a modernist essay in folded plate structure 
that added to the dramatic applications of thin-shell concrete in the area by reducing a slender 


concrete roof to a wave of precision-folded form. 


Before the design for Steinberg Hall was disseminated, the university had signed on to a 
scheme for a new main library to be centrally located on the hilltop campus, a gift from local 
businessman John M. Olin, a member of the university’s board. In 1956, Murphy and Mackey 
prevailed over more nationally recognized architects, such as Louis Kahn and Edward Durrell 
Stone, to win the project, with their design for an airy pavilion that seemed to float on its site 
while staying respectfully below the height of the surrounding Collegiate Gothic structures. 
Olin Library was widely acknowledged as a landmark in library design for its innovation in 
transforming the user’s experience from a service-based model to a self-service “supermarket” 
concept, with readers and books sharing common space. Many of the library’s features, 
such as the slender pilotis that support the roof deck, directly linked it with the tenets of high 


modernism as codified by Le Corbusier. 





Fig. 23. Fumihiko Maki, Steinberg Hall, Washington University in St. Louis, 1959-60 
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Retail Modern: Shopping in Style 





Cat. 3. Isadore Shank, Shop on Clayton Road, St. Louis, MO, 1951. Gouache on board, 11 x 19 in. (27.9 x 48.3 cm). 
Saint Louis Art Museum, Courtesy Paul Shank 


In the new postwar model of metropolitan development based on automobile transportation, 
decentralized shopping centers would increasingly serve the function that the city center 
once had but, as the architectural historian Richard Longstreth has observed, with “none 
of the same sense of identification or attachment.” Pent-up consumer demand after World 
War II, stoked by wartime savings, was tapped by individual retailers and by shopping 
center entrepreneurs alike, the latter developing new experiences for consumers who could 


arrive at their destination by car. 


The headquarters that Harris Armstrong designed in 1946 for the American Stove Company, 
later Magic Chef, the largest manufacturer of gas ranges in the United States, was an exercise 
in strategic association of a building with the product merchandised within. Aimed at women, 
Magic Chef’s marketing strategy glamorized household appliances by integrating them into 
a modern, state-of-the-art building that rested elegantly on its site and glowed at night in 

a perpetual advertising cycle. The client was welcomed into a sparkling lobby replete with 
vital forms, including sculptor Isamu Noguchi’s artful play of biomorphic shapes on the 
ceiling that evoked a lunar landscape and remains one of the leading examples of organic 
form.® Noguchi’s concise explanation of organicism— “sculpture should no longer be just 


something stuck onto the wall, but a development of the architecture itself” — underscores 


Al 


his intent to integrate the elements of his work into a unified, harmonious composition. 
Armstrong’s design contributed to a fundamental reshaping of the image of the kitchen as the 
productive nerve center of the modern home and the site of postwar American abundance 


governed by consumer choice.*’ 


What the St. Louis—based department store 
entrepreneur, philanthropist, and art collector 
Morton D. May deemed “the most modern, 
most beautiful store you’ve ever seen” opened 
under the Famous-Barr banner on Forsyth 
Boulevard in Clayton in 1948 (fig. 24). May 
was an ardent champion of the modern 
aesthetic, and he practiced what he preached. 
Eight years earlier, he had commissioned his 
uncle by marriage, Samuel Marx, an MIT- 
and Beaux-Arts-trained, Chicago-based 
architect, to design a large modernist home 
for him in the suburb of Ladue (fig. 25). 
Massed asymmetrically on a raised platform 
atop a limestone staircase that ran the length 
of the rear elevation, the home’s gleaming 
white cubic volumes exemplified International 
Style modernism. Inside, a spiral staircase 
descending into the living area like an elegant 
helical gesture (fig. 26) recalled a flying 
staircase in an antebellum house in Natchez 
from Marx’s childhood and was perhaps 
additionally inspired by Eric Mendelsohn’s 





dynamic spiral stair in his 1930 Metal Workers’ 


Fig. 24. Marx, Flint & Schonne, Famous-Barr 
Department Store, Clayton, Missouri, 1948 


Union Building in Berlin, also backlit in a 
glazed stairwell.®® May enlisted Marx’s firm 


Fig. 25. Samuel Marx, Morton D. May Residence, Marx. Flint & Schonne to d esign the “Cl ayton 
> 


Ladue, Missouri, 1940 
Famous” store, and they brought to St. Louis 


some of the pizzazz associated with the May 
Company’s 1939 ultramodern flagship store located on Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles— 
also designed by Marx and incorporating influences from Mendelsohn, in this case from the 
architect’s 1920s department stores in Stuttgart and Breslau. A second store, the “Southtown 
Famous,” designed by John P. Hoener to resemble its Clayton sibling, opened in 1951 on 
Kingshighway and Chippewa Street. Both St. Louis stores repeated the signifying elements of 
Marx’s Los Angeles emporium: the flat roof, the streamlined curve of the building’s leading 
corner, and the continuous display windows on the street. Adjacent parking lots signaled the 


advent of a new shopper, one who expected convenient parking. 
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Fig. 26. Samuel Marx, Morton D. May Residence, interior, 1940 
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While the stand-alone Famous-Barr stores functioned as single destinations in urban 
precincts, Northland Shopping Center (1955) in the suburb of Jennings was a product of the 
decentralizing of the region. Designed for the May Company by Hari van Hoefen of Russell, 
Mullgardt, Schwarz & Van Hoefen with Marx’s firm as consultants, the project ushered in 

a new concept, one that entailed a physically integrated shopping complex housing multiple 
retailers and typically anchored by a department store, in this case, Famous-Barr.’”? Gone was 
the streamlining of Marx’s earlier Famous-Barr stores, replaced here by flat-roofed, cubic 
volumes of varying heights with open walkways connecting the component structures. 
The complex exuded a modern aesthetic through its slick materiality, square stainless-steel 


columns, and modern logotypes. 


Earlier, in the nearby suburb of Wellston in 
1948, the architect William P. McMahon and 
his son Bernard had designed a modernist 
store for J.C. Penney (fig. 27), the moderately 
priced national retail chain and a client not 
typically associated with high modernism. 
Yet with its smooth white stucco walls 
incised with a rectangular grid and its thin 
rows of metal sash windows, J.C. Penney 
Store 1396 did, indeed, exemplify 


International Style modernism.”' Continuous 





display windows on the street level kept the 
store’s merchandise before the public day 


Fig. 27. William P. McMahon and Bernard McMahon, 
J.C. Penney Store 1396, Wellston, Missouri, 1948 and night. A Corbusian-inspired roof 


deck with a sculpted ceiling perforated 
by curvilinear forms exposing the sky is supported by pilotis that project upwards from 
granite-clad columns at the store’s entrance. Customer and car were connected via a wide 


concrete staircase to the parking lot in the rear. 


If we could count all the buildings in the St. Louis area that were erected during the modernist 
period—from iconic monuments and landmark structures to high-rises, churches, retail centers, 
and individual houses—they would doubtless number in the tens of thousands, a massive 
building effort that was fueled by the spirit of optimism and confidence that characterized 
America’s postwar climate. Our collective inventory of midcentury modern buildings, both in 
St. Louis and across the country at large, is the physical evidence of one of the most vibrant 
and productive architectural periods in the history of the United States. To celebrate this 
accomplishment is to recognize that there is a significant past encoded in our building culture, 
one that merits being identified, studied, and preserved. While a growing number of people have 
come to recognize this period as historic, there remain many who, owing to either their dislike 
of the architecture or to their own firsthand experience of what may seem like a still-recent 
past, would deny these buildings the accolades given to the architectural achievements from 


earlier eras. Yet the building culture of the mid-twentieth century —what people built, who 
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built it and why, and how it met the social and cultural expectations of the era—are 
threads of a historic narrative inextricably woven into the fabric of our cultural patrimony. 
Even as many proponents of modernism strove to effect a rupture with the past, today their 
architectural legacy serves to connect us not only to the exuberant midcentury moment but 
to the buildings of earlier periods as well, providing a narrative in physical form of how 
those who came before us sought to acknowledge and embrace, accommodate and advance 
the cultural, social, and technological changes that, for their time, were as transformative as 
those that confront us today. 


Central to this narrative are the legions of architects, draftsmen, surveyors, developers, builders, 
craftspersons, artists, tradesmen, appliance and materials manufacturers, interior designers 
and others who collectively shaped a radically new built environment that continues to impact 
our experience of the city and its suburbs well into the twenty-first century. This essay —and, 
indeed, this exhibition and catalogue as a whole—might serve as a point of departure for work 
by others to further bring the contributions of these professionals to light. Likewise, I hope it 
will spark interest in another group of understudied and lesser-recognized protagonists in 
this modernist story, namely women. As the work here begins to show, architects such as 
Doris Danna, patrons such as Alice Meyer, and the wives of architects and patrons, such as 
Louise Armstrong and Natalie Grant, respectively, were indispensable contributors in the 


realization of the modernist project. 


Fortunately, many of St. Louis’s midcentury modern buildings are still standing and remain in 
use (even if the architecture has been modified in some cases), a fact that illustrates a robust 
preference for the period’s architecture in many quarters, along with a growing determination 
to preserve this particular manifestation of our built heritage. Preservationists secured a note- 
worthy victory in 2011 when the former Phillips 66 gas station in Council Plaza was saved 
and repurposed. A decade earlier, Joanne Kohn and others preempted any possibility of losing 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s Kraus residence by establishing a foundation to protect it for the public 
good. One by one, these high-profile triumphs secure our shared midcentury building stock. 
However, many of the other buildings discussed in this essay —mostly lesser known—are 


either currently at risk of demolition or face a precarious future. 


As St. Louis’s modern architecture gains more widespread recognition, strategies for protection, 
preservation, and utilization become crucial. A critical first step—namely, the identification 
of buildings of the period—is well under way.” Establishing the historic significance of these 
diverse structures on a case-by-case basis is, however, more challenging, but it is an exercise 
that is essential to ensure that those buildings we decide to fight for are the telling examples of 
the period.”? As recent efforts to preserve Dunn and Stinson’s Lewis and Clark Branch Library 
demonstrate, the audience of concern surrounding the loss of our local midcentury modern 
landmarks now extends far beyond St. Louis.”* Against the reflexive impulse to tear down in 
the name of progress or necessity, we can point to the growing resonance of the architecture 
of the mid-twentieth century, especially, it seems, among up-and-coming generations, who 
may very well see in the future-oriented visions of the past a spirit of audacity and optimism 


that is well worth remembering as we imagine and shape the built environment of tomorrow. 
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The Gateway Arch: 


St. Louis’s Modernist Signature 





Fig. 1. Eero Saarinen, with landscape design by Dan Kiley, 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial with Gateway 
Arch, St. Louis, 1965 


Modernism’s defining expression in St. Louis, 
the Gateway Arch is the city’s counterpart 
to Sydney’s Opera House and the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris in its capacity to evoke 

St. Louis in a single architectural structure 
(fig. 1). The monument’s modern signature 
inheres in its parabola-like form, one that 
was unfamiliar in the region when Eero 
Saarinen’s winning design was announced 
in 1948. More than a decade earlier, 
Franklin Roosevelt had signed an executive 
order that inaugurated the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial project, which 
had been spearheaded by visionary civic 
leader Luther Ely Smith to commemorate 
Thomas Jefferson’s Louisiana Purchase and 
the American westward expansion that 
followed. At the same time, the project 
was also envisioned as way to revitalize a 
deteriorating riverfront, even if that meant 
the wholesale clearance of thirty-seven city 
blocks, a process that began in 1939 under 
the auspices of the National Park Service 
and took three years, paid for with New 


Deal work relief funds and the issue of bonds approved by St. Louis voters. Although land 


clearance was an accepted principle in the urban planning discourse of the time, the action 


displaced a significant number of residents and businesses, and erased tracts of exemplary 


Crg iron-fronted buildings and other historic structures—after which, the riverfront lay 


bare for almost two decades. 


A number of factors contributed to the delay in the project’s realization, not least of which 


was the outbreak of World War II. Two years after the Allies declared victory, a design 


competition for the memorial attracted 172 entries from an international field of architects, 


with the award going to the scheme by Saarinen and landscape architect Dan Kiley early 


the following year (cat. 4); Saarinen was thirty-seven years old. The architect had been born 


in Finland in 1910 to an exceptional and artistically gifted family headed by his father, 
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Cat. 4. Eero Saarinen, Model of the Gateway Arch, c. 1948. Painted Masonite and plywood, 80 x 78 1/2 x 7 in. 
(203.2 x 199.4 x 17.8 cm). Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, National Park Service 
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Eliel, an internationally revered architect and civic planner, and the founding director of 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Saarinen’s mother, Loja, 
was an accomplished and recognized textile artist. Eero studied sculpture in Paris and then 
architecture at Yale, where he graduated in 1934. After two years spent traveling in Europe, 
he returned to the United States to practice architecture with his father’s firm, and when the 
elder Saarinen died in 1951, Eero assumed leadership of the company, which was renamed 
Eero Saarinen and Associates. Among the firm’s significant designs are the General Motors 
Technical Center near Detroit (1955), the TWA terminal at New York’s JFK airport (1956), 
and Dulles International Airport in Washington, D.C. (1958). Dan Kiley, widely 
acknowledged as a master of landscape modernism, attended Harvard University, after 
which he produced more than a thousand projects worldwide, including the landscaping 
of I. M. Pei’s East Building at the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. 


Despite the headlines surrounding Saarinen and Kiley’s bold vision, the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial project again fell into abeyance, from which it was revived in 1957, 
thanks to the efforts of the local chapter of the American Institute of Architects under the 
leadership of Eugene J. Mackey Jr. Ground was broken in 1959, and construction completed 
in 1965, with the first public access in 1967. The landscaping, the grand staircase linking 
the levee and the Arch, and the Museum of Westward Expansion were completed in 1978. 


For the memorial, Saarinen wanted a form that would be both permanent and of its time, 
and his solution would involve simplicity, heroic scale, and modern materials. The architect 
started out with the general form of the parabola in mind—a parabola defined as an open 
form with a central axis and arms radiating symmetrically from the vertex on both sides— 
but in practice the design was determined by mathematical, structural, and aesthetic 
considerations that were interrelated and inextricable.! The shape of the Gateway Arch as 
built is a weighted catenary, that is, the curve assumed by a chain hung from either end, 
in this case with links that become progressively smaller and lighter towards the apex.’ 
The Arch’s width and height are both 630 feet, hence the form can be framed within a 
square, satisfying Saarinen’s predilection for simple geometric shapes. The curvilinear 
elements that occur across the site continue the form, as Saarinen explained: “All the lines 
of the site plan, including the paths and the roads, and even the railroad tunnels, have been 
brought into the same family of curves to which the great arch itself belongs.”? 


Saarinen was likely influenced in his design by Le Corbusier, specifically the French architect’s 


proposal for the 1931 competition for the Palace of the Soviets in Moscow, in which the 
simplicity and visibility of the vertical parabolic form served as compositional anchor and 
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unifying motif of a colossal structural ensemble, illustrating the form’s potential for creating 
symbolism at urban scale.* Le Corbusier’s scheme seemed to anticipate the need identified in 
1943 by José Luis Sert, Fernand Léger, and Sigfried Giedion for a “new monumentality,” an 
approach to urban planning and design that advocated emotionally relatable, communally 
centered civic architecture that acknowledged the human aspiration for “monumentality, 
joy, pride, and excitement.”° Several factors attest to the Arch’s efficacy in meeting such 
goals, including its virtual overnight canonization as a modern monument that reflected 
intense civic pride. Public perception of the Arch as an engineering high-wire act appears to 
have substantially ameliorated any cultural estrangement arising from its unconventional, 
abstract form. Its apotheosis as a symbol of both St. Louis and the nation was completed 
as the Gateway Arch grew in the public imagination from a monument to an icon, putting 
St. Louis on the map of the world’s architectural wonders and demonstrating modernism’s 
capacity to invent meaningful forms. At the time, the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
helped kick-start economic activity in a hitherto ailing downtown, but the effect would not 
last. Now, in light of underutilization of the park and flagging attendance at the Arch in 
recent decades, and coinciding with the fiftieth anniversary of the setting of the monumental 
structure’s keystone, a new civic vision led by the public-private partnership CityArchRiver 
2015 seeks to connect the Arch and its grounds to downtown St. Louis as well as to the east 
side of the Mississippi River. The plan is the work of the Boston-based landscape architecture 
firm of Michael Van Valkenburgh Associates, selected from an international field of entrants 
in a 2009 design competition. 


— Mary Reid Brunstrom 
Endnotes 
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Sculpting St. Louis’s Modern Landscape 


As architect Minoru Yamasaki wrote in 1955, “The responsibility which architects face 
today is to find the means by which we can make our buildings increasingly more visually 
delightful.”! Such “visual delight” could be achieved in a number of ways, but among the 
most notable were the collaborations between architects and modern sculptors to enhance 
the human experience within a built environment that had become more spare and unfamiliar. 
Yamasaki himself enlisted sculptor Harry Bertoia to bring human scale and play to the 
soaring arches of the main terminal at Lambert-St. Louis International Airport, while Isamu 
Noguchi hoped his biomorphic ceiling for Harris Armstrong’s American Stove Company, 
later known as Magic Chef, headquarters would make visitors “feel better, feel happier.”* 
Whether conceived as a freestanding three-dimensional object within a larger architectural 
program or as a completely integrated part of the architecture itself, sculpture during this 
productive artistic period in St. Louis was unabashedly optimistic. 


In 1931, the same year Carl Milles was appointed head of the sculpture department at 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, he visited St. Louis to inaugurate a large exhibition of his 
sculpture at the City Art Museum. Milles and his work had been introduced to St. Louisans 
the year before at an exhibition of modern Swedish decorative arts and sculpture at the 
Park Plaza Hotel sponsored by the League of Women Voters, and had found enthusiastic ' 
supporters, including Museum director Meyric Rogers and, crucially, Edith Aloe. Recently 
widowed, Aloe hoped to create and partially fund a memorial for her husband, civic leader 
Louis P. Aloe, on a plaza bearing his name just opposite St. Louis’s Union Station. Captivated 
by Milles’s monumental fountains she had seen on a visit to Sweden, Edith successfully 
convinced the Municipal Arts Commission to hire the sculptor to create a public water 
feature that would celebrate the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers for the 
yet-undeveloped Aloe Plaza. The nudity of the figures and the work’s original title— Wedding 
of the Waters—caused a stir when the plans were unveiled in 1936.° Although the title 
would change to Meeting of the Waters, the fountain itself, composed of an extended series 
of voluptuous figures coupled with jets of water, remained typical of Milles’s mythical water 
imagery. Two large, upright nudes, one male and one female, representing the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, respectively, face each other in the center of the basin, each trailed 
by a parade of tritons and naiads signifying the mighty rivers’ many tributaries. Among 
the several explorations in varying sizes and mediums of the fountain’s many figures that 
Milles made is a series of small plaster maquettes he produced at Cranbrook (cats. 5, 6). 
One study depicts a Missouri naiad, a figure with a female torso and piscine tail, wielding 
fish in her large hands (cat. 7; fig. 1). Heavy curls frame her angular face and small, round 
breasts. The soft contours of her abdomen, thick arms, and gently curved tail lend the 
sculpture the weighty “archaizing classicism” so prized in Milles’s work.* The small plaster 
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Cats. 5-7. Carl Milles, Studies for Meeting of the Waters, 
1939-40. Plaster. Cranbrook Art Museum 


Naiad, 22 x 24 x 8 in. (§ 5.9 x 61 x 20.3 cm) 
“Mississippi” Figure, 40 x 1§ x 24 in. (101.6 x 38.1 x 61 cm) 


Naiad, 22 x 24 x 8 in. (§5.9 x 61 x 20.3 cm) 


Fig. 1. Carl Milles, study of a naiad for Meeting of the 
Waters at the Roman Bronze Foundry, New York, 1939 
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study was later translated into a full-scale 
plaster model and was finally cast in bronze 
before it was unveiled in May 1940—quite 
literally, as the figures remained wrapped in 
burlap for months before the inauguration. 


In 1946, Magic Chef commissioned Harris 
Armstrong to build a new modern head- 
quarters on Kingshighway in St. Louis. 
The brick-and-partial-curtain-wall office 
building drew national attention not only 
for its embrace of the International Style 
and its “scientific approach to environment” 
but also for its exceptional modeled ceiling 
by American artist Isamu Noguchi (fig. 2).° 
The large plaster sculpture played with 
biomorphic relief on a monumental scale, 
leading visitors with its undulating curves 
and shifting play of light and shadow from 
the building’s main entrance to the reception 
desk and sales floors. Declared “arresting” 
and “sensational” by The New York Times 
in its review of the 1951 exhibition Modern 
Relief at The Museum of Modern Art, 
which included photographs of the work, 
the Magic Chef ceiling is one of only three 
large-scale “lunar landscapes” by Noguchi 
ever realized, and the sole to survive in any 
state.° Before it was concealed under a drop 
ceiling in the 1990s, it would have provided 
recessed lighting, discreet signage, and a 
burst of welcome color for visitors to the 
new headquarters, as is evidenced by a 
maquette that was used as a template 

for local fabricators (cat. 8). Executed in 
plaster painted white, yellow, black, and 
red, with aluminum, plexiglass, and wire 
additions, the maquette remained in 
Armstrong’s possession until his retirement 
in 1970, when he gave the work to the 
Saint Louis Art Museum. 
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Fig. 2. Isamu Noguchi’s sculpted ceiling for the head- 
quarters of the American Stove Company/Magic Chef in 
St. Louis, as photographed for The Architectural Forum, 
October 1948 


Fig. 3. Interior of Harris Armstrong office in Oakland, 
Missouri, with Isamu Noguchi’s Floating Lunar #189, 


C. 1947 





Cat. 8. Isamu Noguchi, Model for.Lobby Ceiling, American Stove Company Building, 1946-47. Plaster, wire, plexiglass, 
and aluminum, 40 3/8 x 43 x 7 1/2 in. (102.6 x 109.2 x 19.1 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum; Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Harris 
Armstrong 86:1970 


Cat. 9. Isamu Noguchi, Floating Lunar #189, 1943. Magnesite cement, electric light, wood, and plastic, 28 x 21 in. (71.1 x §3.3 cm). 
Greenwich Fine Arts 
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Fig. 4. William Talbot, Walters Memorial Fountain for the National Council of State Garden Clubs, St. Louis, 1959 


The “lunar landscapes” were a culmination of a series of smaller, illuminated sculptures in 
molded magnesite cement that Noguchi began in the early 1940s, one of which Armstrong 
purchased around 1946 and suspended from the ceiling in the reception area of his office 
in the suburb of Oakland (cat. 9; fig. 3).” The light sculpture’s creamy color, asymmetric 
form, and softly molded contours mimic the quiet surface of the moon, while its mobile 
components—a small, red plastic hanging disk and round wood form suspended from a 
thin outreaching pole—evoke the chaos of “interstellar space.”* Armstrong’s acquisition 
of Floating Lunar 189 suggests he visited Noguchi’s studio at least once during the 
collaboration on the Magic Chef ceiling and that he maintained a personal, as well as 
professional, admiration for the sculptor’s work.’ 


A biomorphic wall sculpture and fountain distinctly reminiscent of Noguchi’s ceiling 
sculpture appeared a decade later in architect Frederick Dunn’s St. Louis headquarters for 
the National Council of State Garden Clubs (fig. 4).1° The sculptor, William Talbot, a 
former student of Caroline Risque Janis at St. Louis’s John Burroughs Academy and winner 
of the Rome Prize in 1941, created the Walters Memorial Fountain in 1959, carving its soft 
organic curves out of a series of pink granite vertical slats. Set into a long wall of Chicago 
common brick and granite separating the front entrance and back gardens of the building, the 
relief sculpture is visible from both sides and, when operating as a fountain, emits sprays 
of water from its recesses into a shallow rectangular basin. Talbot looked to the forms of 
Henry Moore and his friend and mentor Alexander Calder (an early source of inspiration 
for Noguchi’s lunar sculptures as well) in his early work, influences that can be discerned 


in his sculpture for the Garden Clubs commission. 
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The iconic barrel vaults of the 1953 terminal building at Lambert airport were home to 
three of the area’s most important midcentury public sculptures: Harry Bertoia’s Sculpture 
Screen and Henry Moore’s Two Piece Reclining Figure No. 1 and No. 2. Bertoia was asked 
by Lambert’s architect Minoru Yamasaki to design a forty-eight-foot-long sculpture screen 
to divide the Kitty Hawk Restaurant and the main terminal lobby (fig. 5).1! Composed of 
a metal armature with chromium-plated vertical steel rods supporting colorful geometric 
metal planes and frames, the sculpture echoed the shapes of the expansive glass windowpanes 
of Lambert’s soaring arches. Bertoia employed contrasting color palettes on either side of 
the screen: cool hues in purple, blue, and fuchsia faced Kitty Hawk patrons, who perched 
on Naugahyde-covered chairs with chrome legs, while warm hues in red, orange, and 
yellow faced the main terminal check-in desks.’* When walking around the four-foot metal 
maquette (cat. 10)—one of several Bertoia constructed and presented to Yamasaki— 

the sense of movement that must have accompanied the monumental yet open and airy 
sculpture becomes clear. By 1953, the same year he created his first public screen for Eero 
Saarinen’s General Motors Technical Center near Detroit, Bertoia was working primarily 
in metal sculpture. He spent three and a half months between 1954 and 1956 working on the 
Lambert screen, which disappeared regrettably during an airport renovation in the late 1960s." 


Despite numerous attempts to locate the remnants, their whereabouts remain unknown. 





Fig. 5. Installation view of Harry Bertoia’s sculpture screen 
for the main terminal of Lambert-St. Louis International 
Airport, c. 1956 


Fig. 6. Installation view of Henry Moore’s Two Piece 
Reclining Figure No. 1 (1959) and No. 2 (1960) outside the 
main terminal at Lambert-St. Louis International Airport, 
Cc. 1961 
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Cat. ro. Harry Bertoia, Maquette for Sculpture Screen at Lambert-St. Louis Airport Terminal, 1954-55. 
Metal and paint on metal, 8 x 48 x 2 1/4 in. (20.3 x 121.9 x 5.7 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum; Funds given by 
Mrs. Charles W. Lorenz, the E. Reuben and Gladys Flora Grant Charitable Trust, and the Gary Wolff Family 39:2001 


In 1961, a selection committee led by architect Gyo Obata and William Eisendrath Jr., 
director of the Saint Louis Art Museum, chose two bronze sculptures— Two Piece Reclining 
Figure No. 1 and No. 2—by Henry Moore for the airport’s exterior (fig. 6). These seminal 
works from 1959-60, in which Moore split his iconic reclining figure at the waist, were the 
result of investigations the artist had begun in the 1930s. Moore was particularly pleased 
by the two-part compositions’ ability to readily relate and invert figures and landscape to 
produce unexpected and ever-changing viewpoints.'* Purchased and loaned to Lambert by 
civic patrons Howard and Isabel Baer, the two sculptures initially sat on plinths surrounded 
by a shallow-water basin in a median running parallel to the main terminal entrance. 
However, after an unsatisfactory reinstallation following a 1966 airport renovation, 
Howard Baer concluded that the sculptures looked “ill at ease,” and instead he and his 
wife gave the pair to the Saint Louis Art Museum, which he felt was a more suitable home 
for such contemplative and important works. 


— Genevieve Cortinovis 
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Multiple Modernisms: 
Design between the Wars 


David Conradsen 


Beginnings 


Less than a month after the armistice that ended World War I in Europe, an article in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch announced plans for an Exposition of Industrial Arts and Crafts, 
scheduled to take place at the city’s Southern Hotel the following year.' The purpose of the 
1919 exposition was to excite a move toward good design in industrial manufacturing. 
Exposition director Charles D. Platt lamented that “America is sadly in need of trained 
craftsmen” at precisely the moment when such talent was needed to achieve dominance for 
American goods on the international market.” Platt observed: “[A]rt is destined to play a 
conspicuous part in the domain of world commerce which beckons us with outstretched 
hands.”? This message was directed at industry because design was “an essential factor” 
in nearly every branch of manufacturing. In order to make American products attractive 
to consumers abroad, efficient quantity production and low prices were not enough. 
Goods “must also possess that kind of beauty which harmonizes with the [object’s] use,” 
wrote John G. Lonsdale, a vice president of the National Bank of Commerce.‘ 


Lonsdale and his fellow organizers of the exposition acknowledged their inspiration came 


from Europe, and in particular Germany, which had harnessed good design—defined by 
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terms such as “simplicity,” “quality,” “utility,” and “beauty” —as a means of improving 
furnishings and household products, thereby increasing the international market appeal of 
German goods. One means toward achieving that goal was the Werkbund, a collaborative 
association begun in Munich in 1907 to unite artists and manufacturers. St. Louisans had 
some knowledge of the Werkbund’s impact through an exhibition of more than 1,300 
examples of German industrial arts and photographic illustrations that toured the United 
States in 1912, appearing in St. Louis that spring. This “art in industry” exhibition, organized 
by John Cotton Dana, director of the Newark Museum, was recommended to the “earnest 
consideration of American educators and constructive artists, and to those who have a part 
in shaping America’s industrial policies.”* Although it had been delayed by war, the 1919 
Exposition of Industrial Arts and Crafts in St. Louis suggests that some of those interested 


parties were listening. 
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The exposition itself was by all accounts a success, and it was hoped to precipitate both a 
national event and subsequent annual fairs in St. Louis, by which the city, the sixth largest in 
the country at that time, would “blaze a pathway” in design education and manufacturing.°® 
Although subsequent fairs did not occur, the exposition documents the city’s participation 
in a truly international dialogue about the direction that design would take in the twentieth 
century.’ The essential way forward was understood to be the marriage of art and industry, 
resulting in objects both affordable and artistic that would address the needs of modern life. 


The goal of making good modern design accessible and affordable through industrial mass 
production was not fully achieved in America until after World War II, but many intermediate 
steps necessary to realize that goal—including working toward a consistent and widely 
understood idea about what “good design” meant— occurred in the twenty-year span 
between the two world wars. Overall, practitioners of the modern movement sought 
simplicity and greater efficiency, attained through a directness of function, materials, and 
methods of production. During the late 1920s and throughout the 1930s, designers and 
manufacturers in Europe and America experimented with new materials and methods of 
production as well as traditional ones, producing forms that expressed a variety of motives, 
from radical to conservative, democratic to elitist. Never a single visual style, modern design 
during the interwar period ranged from “futuristic to historicizing.”*® The varied styles 

of modern design that emerged during these decades can be summarized by art historian 
Christopher Green’s term “multiple Modernisms.”? 


The American public developed a taste for modern-style objects through exposure to new 
works that reflected these diverse trends, often through exhibitions. Luxurious European 
objects selected from the 1925 Exposition Internationale des Arts Décoratifs et Industriels 
Modernes (International Exposition of Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts) in Paris 
traveled to many American cities the following year, and progressive American and European 
designs also appeared at venues such as the world’s fairs in Chicago (1933-34), New York 
(1939), and San Francisco (1939-40). The public also saw modern-styled furnishings at 
numerous traveling exhibitions organized by museums and department stores that aimed 
to spread the word about good, modern, affordable design. 


Much of the manufactured goods produced in America during the 1930s reflected the sleek 
styling of American innovations like skyscrapers and airplanes, and were the products of 
professional industrial designers such as Walter Dorwin Teague, Norman Bel Geddes, and 
Raymond Loewy. These independent designers established influential firms and developed 
product styling, such as streamlining, that inspired Americans to consume even during the 
worst years of the Depression. At the same time, a more conservative modern style that 
incorporated elements and inspiration from historical sources as varied as European folk 
traditions and the arts and architecture of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome was an equally 
viable mode of modernism for many designers and manufacturers, especially in France, 
Sweden, and the United States. In St. Louis, architects Victor Proetz, Charles Nagel Jr., and 


Frederick Dunn produced restrained modern homes with custom-made furnishings that 
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reflected their own interest in late-eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-century Anglo-American 


classical styles of design that meshed with their clients’ conservative taste. 


International ‘Trends in Early Modern Design 


In 1919, what had been a nascent connection between art and industry—a relationship 
central to the Werkbund agenda—became the dominant force behind the establishment 
of the Bauhaus, the school of architecture, art, and design originally founded in Weimar, 
Germany, that would soon achieve widespread international influence. During the early 
19208, Bauhaus faculty, led by architect Walter Gropius, shifted the school’s focus from an 
emphasis on instruction in craft techniques to preparing designers for industry. Bauhaus- 
designed products of the 1920s used modern industrial materials, such as chrome-plated 
tubular steel, and forward-looking aesthetics based on geometry and the machine to 


achieve an austere functionalism. 


Ideas about modern design that were formulated in Europe were communicated to the 
United States via numerous exhibitions and publications, through avant-garde objects sold 
through retailers, and through immigrant architects and designers who settled in New York 
and other American cities, such as Karl Emanuel Martin (“Kem”) Weber, Paul Frankl, 
Wolfgang Hoffmann, and Joseph Urban. Schools were also instrumental in bringing about 
change in American design, such as the Cranbrook Academy of Art, which opened in 1932 
in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Cranbrook’s founder and benefactor, newspaper magnate 
George Booth, appointed Finnish architect Eliel Saarinen as its artistic director, and together 
they created an encompassing educational institution and art colony where advanced students 
could pursue expertise in architecture, sculpture, painting, crafts, and design through 
individual study in contact with masters in their respective fields. Other gifted members of 
the Saarinen family who taught at Cranbrook were Eliel’s wife, Loja, who ran the weaving 
studio; son Eero, an architect and designer; and daughter Pipsan, a designer. The Saarinens, 
along with Cranbrook sculptor-in-residence Carl Milles, exerted a considerable influence 
on American design through their many commissions and their students, among them 
numerous native St. Louis architects, sculptors, weavers, metalsmiths, and ceramists who 
attended the school during the 1930s and 1940s. After the Bauhaus closed in 1933 following 
the rise to power of the National Socialists in Germany, many of its most important and 
influential architects and designers immigrated to the United States. Here they trained the 
next generation of American students in design at institutions such as Harvard, the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, and the New Bauhaus, founded by former Bauhaus instructor 
Laszlo Moholy-Nagy and later rechristened the Chicago Institute of Design.!° 


The growth of industrial manufacturing during World War I signaled that machine production 
was the way of the future, but in 1919, little that could be considered modern in style was 
being made in America, such as this candlestick in Renaissance style acquired by the City 

Art Museum of St. Louis in 1919. (fig. 1). When, in 1923, France invited the United States 
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to participate in an international exposition of modern decorative arts that showed “new 
inspiration and real originality,” the near consensus among American officials was that no 
such modern design was being produced in their country.'! Whether or not that was true, 
the tepid response to their solicitation of twenty-four of the nation’s design manufacturers 
showed a widespread lack of understanding of what was meant by the term modern in 
the early 1920s.'* That state of affairs led U.S. Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover to 
appoint a commission to attend the 1925 modern design exposition in Paris, accompanied 
by nearly a hundred trade delegates, critics, and educators, who would produce a report 


on their experience.!% 


The American Association of Museums sought to educate the public by organizing a touring 
exhibition of nearly four hundred objects that had been featured in Paris, a selection that 
primarily represented French makers, with a far smaller number of Swedish, Danish, English, 
Czech, Italian, and Austrian works.'* On the whole, the objects chosen demonstrated a 
conservative taste that is exemplified by the work of the French decorator and furniture 
designer Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann. Drawing inspiration from France’s eighteenth-century 
past and reviving its tradition of exquisite craftsmanship and lavish materials, Ruhlmann 
designed sleek wooden furniture ornamented with exotic veneers and ivory inlay. During 
1926, such luxurious works selected from the Paris exhibition traveled to Boston, New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis (fig. 2), Minneapolis, and Philadelphia, giving many 
Americans their first exposure to certain trends in modern European design. 





Fig. 1. Edward F. Caldwell and Company, New York, Candlesticks in Renaissance Style 
(one of a pair shown), 1915-19. Silver, 11 1/2 x 5 3/16 x § 3/16 in. (29.2 x 13.2 X 13.2.cM), 
each. Saint Louis Art Museum, Museum Purchase 85:1919.1-2 


Fig. 2. Installation view of A Selected Collection of Objects from the 
International Exposition of Modern Decorative and Industrial Art at Paris 1925, 
City Art Museum (St. Louis), July 2o-August 20, 1926 
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Fig. 3 Poster by Robert Bonfils for A Selected 
Collection of Objects from the International 
Exposition of Modern Decorative and 
Industrial Art at Paris 1925, City Art Museum 
(St. Louis), July 2o—August 20, 1926 


Cat. 11. Jaroslav Horejc, Bacchus Vase, 
1921-22. Glass, 7 1/4 x § 1/2 x 9 §/8 in. (18.4 
x 14 x 24.4 cm), made by J. and L. Lobmeyr, 
Austria. Saint Louis Art Museum, Museum 
Purchase 17:1927 





At the close of the exhibition, St. Louis’s City Art Museum purchased a few glass and 
ceramic works that had been included in the show. These objects reflect the conservatism of 
the selection and demonstrate a prevailing taste during the mid-1920s for geometric forms 
with clean lines and classical-inspired ornament, often featuring elongated draped figures 
(fig. 3) or nudes. With one exception, the items also represent handmade and largely 
decorative objects, produced with considerable handwork to achieve perfection of form, 
surface, and ornament. For example, the cylindrical colorless glass vase designed by 
Jaroslav Horejc for Austrian glass manufacturer J. and L. Lobmeyr features extensive 
wheel-engraved figural decoration, set within grids, depicting the Roman god of wine, 
Bacchus, surrounded by reclining nudes, rams, panthers, and rustic figures harvesting 
grapes (cat. rr). Similarly, the hemispherical stoneware bowl by French ceramist Emile 
Decoeur with low-relief geometric border has a warm caramel-toned glaze with a visibly 
tactile surface (cat. 13), a“subtle, unctuous” glaze that the exhibition’s catalogue had 
lauded for achieving a “richness and refinement unattained before in modern times.” !* 
The only mass-produced object acquired by the Museum is an elegant Hagueneau water 
glass exhibited by French glass manufacturer René Lalique (cat. 12). The method of 
production, using molds to form the stem and bowl, enabled the maker to sell such 
glassware at “very moderate” cost.'° In contrast, a covered vase with high-relief pepper 
berries (cat. 14), also by Lalique, was cast using a lost-wax molding process to produce 


a one-of-a-kind original that was finished with an amber enamel stain. 
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Such exhibitions remained a significant method of disseminating new ideas about modern 
design to the American public. Some were organized by American museums to bring the 
latest developments in modern design to U.S. audiences, but it was department stores, keen 
on creating demand for modern-style furnishing, that mounted blockbuster shows. In New 
York, Macy’s presented the Exposition of Art in Trade in 1927, which attracted some fifty 
thousand visitors. The department store capitalized on its success the following year with 
its International Exposition of Art in Industry. A remarkable 250,000 visitors turned out 
to see the model room settings by designers from France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and the 
United States.!? One of the most celebrated interiors was a three-room apartment furnished 
by German-American architect Kem Weber.'® Designed for mass production, Weber’s 
furniture was space saving, comfortable, and convenient, well suited to the small homes 


and apartments in which many Americans lived. 





Cat. 12. René Lalique, Hagueneau Water Glass, 1924. 
Glass, 7 3/4 x 3 3/4 in. (19.7 x 9.5 cm), made by 
René Lalique et Cie, France. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Museum Purchase 16:1927 


Cat. 13. Emile Decoeur, Bowl, c. 1920-25. Glazed stoneware, 
6 1/4 x 9 5/8 in. (15.9 x 24.4 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Museum Purchase 14:1927 


Cat. 14. René Lalique, Covered Vase, 1920. Glass, 

6 x 4 5/8 x 4 5/8 in. (15.2 x I1.7 x 11.7 cm), made by 
René Lalique et Cie, France. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Museum Purchase 15:1927 
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American Design in the 1930s: 
Machine Age and Streamlining 


In a lecture Weber presented during the run of Macy’s 
Art in Industry exposition, he encouraged American 
designers to embrace “the spirit of the age of skyscrapers, 
subways, and telephones,” and in the decade that 
followed, they did (fig. 4). The significance of machines 
and machine imagery in American design was signaled 
in two pivotal exhibitions. In 1927, the Machine Age 
Exposition, organized by the Little Review, featured 

a startling juxtaposition of actual machines, an 
automobile, tractor, and photographs and drawings 

of industrial factories exhibited alongside paintings, 
sculptures, and innovative furniture and other design 
objects, representing artists and designers from France, 
Germany, Russia, Belgium, and the United States.'” 


The show ran contemporaneously with Macy’s Exposition 





of Art in Trade, which almost entirely overshadowed it, 


but the 1934 Machine Art exhibition, organized by 


Fig. 4. Kem Weber, cover illustration for House & Garden - 
featuring 1928 Macy’s Expo, November 1928 The Museum of Modern Art, was widely attended.”° 


More than four hundred design objects, organized in 
categories such as “House Furnishings and Accessories,” 
“Kitchenware,” and “Laboratory Glass and Porcelain,” were displayed alongside machine 


parts on pedestals, firmly establishing the machine as the symbol of the new age.’! 


Indeed, household appliances and furnishings that were industrially produced by machine 
during the 1930s sometimes took the appearance of machinery itself. The dynamic 
swept-contour blades and bullet-shaped hub of polished aluminum of the Silver Swan electric 
oscillating fan (cat. 15), which was created for St. Louis manufacturer Emerson Electric 
Company by interior designer Jane Evans in 1934, were based on a motorboat propeller. 
The form was both emblematic of power and speed, and more efficient at moving air.” 
Pioneer industrial designer Walter Dorwin Teague styled cameras for Kodak, and designed 
the Bluebird radio for the Sparton Corporation around 1935 (cat. 16), which conveys 
technological modernity through the pure geometry of its unconventional blue-tinted glass 
face, chrome-plated metal dial, and horizontal “speed lines.” A silver-plated hot-water urn 
(cat. 17) is a production version of a design by Eliel Saarinen that was a central feature of 
his “Room for a Lady” at the 1934 exhibition Contemporary American Industrial Art at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The urn’s spherical form embodies the aesthetic of machine- 
like precision and elemental geometry, while the tall mast finial, horizontal fin handles, and 


pierced circular grill base are reminiscent of aeronautical equipment or machinery. 
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Cat. 15. Jane Evans, Silver Swan Electric Oscillating Fan, 193.4. Metal, plastic, and wire, 17 1/2 x 13 1/2 x 8 in. (44.5 X 34.3 X 20.3 cm), 
diam., made by Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. Missouri History Museum, St. Louis 
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Cat. 16. Walter Dorwin Teague, Bluebird Sparton Radio, 
c. 1935. Mirrored glass, chrome-plated metal, wood, 
electrical components, 14 1/4 x 14 1/2 x 7 in. (36.2 x 36.8 
x 17.8 cm), made by Sparks-Withington Co. (Sparton 
Corp.), Jackson, Michigan. Missouri History Museum, 

St. Louis 


Cat. 17. Eliel Saarinen, Urn, 1934. Silver plate, 14 1/4 x 10 
3/4 x 11 1/4 in. (36.2 x 27.3 x 28.6 cm) (urn); 2 x 3 x 3 5/8 
(5.1 x 7.6 x 9.2 cm) (heating element), made by 
Wilcox Silver Plate Company and International Silver 
Company, Meriden, Connecticut. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Museum Shop Fund and funds given by the 
Marjorie Wyman Endowment Fund, Alice S$. Gerdine, 
Mrs. Charles W. Lorenz, the Gary Wolff Family, 
Daniel Morris and Denis Gallion, Elissa and Paul Cahn, 
an anonymous donor, Mr. and Mrs. L. Max Lippman Jr., 
Dr. and Mrs. E Thomas Ott, and the E. Reuben and 
Gladys Flora Grant Charitable Trust 119:2003a-c 








Fig 5. Design attributed to Feher and Adomaitis, Zephyr Electric Clock, c. 1938. Brass, copper, Bakelite, and 
plastic, 4 x 9 x § in. (10.2 x 22.9 x 12.7 cm), made by Lawson Time, Inc., Alhambra, California, retailed by 
Adams Stationers, St. Louis. Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of John Roslevich 77:2005 


Aeronautics also informed the style known as streamlining that dominated 1930s American 
design. Streamlining adapted the teardrop shapes, rounded contours, and smooth skins that 
were developed to reduce the wind- and water resistance of airplanes, dirigibles, ocean liners, 
and trains. In 1934, the modern streamlined passenger train the Zephyr became an emblem 
of speed when it halved the travel time by rail between Denver and Chicago, dramatically 
cruising to a stop on the grounds of Chicago’s “Century of Progress” World’s Fair. The 
streamline aesthetic became as much about style as speed, with stationary buildings, 
furnishings, and household appliances, ranging from vacuum cleaners to radios and clocks 
(fig. 5), all designed to appear fast and modern. In St. Louis, nothing perhaps reflected 
this—both inside and out—so much as the SS Admiral, a Mississippi riverboat purchased 
by Streckfus Steamers in 1936 and overhauled in the streamline style. The ship’s metal skin 
and dual-ended design with raked, rounded ends resembled trains like the Zephyr, and the 


owners hired St. Louis fashion illustrator Mazie Krebs to redesign the interiors.” 


Passengers who boarded the newly appointed Admiral in June 1940 found a riverboat unlike 
any most had ever seen before, a sleek decor with glass-topped tables accenting conversational 
groupings of tubular-steel-framed settees, lounge chairs, and smoking stands (fig. 6). A cocktail 
table identical to those used on the Admiral that descended in the Streckfus family was 
made by the Howell Company of Geneva (later St. Charles), Illinois, to designs by Wolfgang 
Hoffmann (cat. 18). The designer was the son of Josef Hoffmann, the renowned architect 
and founding member of the Viennese craft shops known as the Wiener Werkstatte. The 
younger Hoffmann immigrated to New York in 1923, where he established himself as 

a designer, and like others of his generation, such as Warren McArthur, Donald Deskey, 
and Gilbert Rohde, he embraced steel, aluminum, glass, and a range of synthetic plastics 
for sleek modern-style furniture, including chrome-plated tubular steel, which had been 


developed in France and Germany during the mid-1920s.” The flat bars and tubular steel 
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Fig. 6. SS Admiral, interior, c. 1940 


Cat. 18. Wolfgang Hoffmann, Table, 
c. 1935. Chrome-plated steel and 
glass, 21 x 36 1/4 x 17 in. (53.3 

xX 92.1 x 43.2 cm), made by the 
Howell Company, Geneva, Illinois. 
Collection Kyrle Boldt III 





members required little if any handwork to produce and could be assembled with hardware 
instead of joinery. Metal furniture thus became an affordable and practical choice during the 


1930s for public, commercial, and even domestic settings, especially kitchens and sunrooms. 


The overall streamlined aesthetic that captured public attention on the Admiral could be 
found in private residential architecture as well, perhaps most notably in the single-story 
brick home in suburban Glendale built by husband-and-wife architects Erwin and Celeste 
Knoesel in 1938 (fig. 7; cats. 19, 20). Strikingly modern features on the home’s exterior, 
such as its flat roof, corner windows, and glass-block panels, were echoed by the furnishings 
within. Cylindrical forms in chrome-plated metal and aluminum included a torchére (cat. 21), 
table lamp (cat. 22), and cocktail shaker set (cat. 23) by Chase Brass and Copper Co. 

A spherical spun-aluminum bun warmer (cat. 24), designed by Russel Wright, echoes the 
geometric purity Saarinen’s tea urn. Two restrained objects by industrial designer and 
antiquarian Lurelle Guild, produced for aluminum manufacturer Kensington, Inc., and 
purchased by the Knoesels, are a Cortez platter (cat. 25) and Laurel vase (cat. 26), with 
contrasting knurled brass foot and laurel branch appliqué. 


The Knoesels furnished their home from the Herman Miller Furniture Company catalog 
(fig. 8). For their combination dining-living room, they selected a dining table and chairs, 
coffee table (cat. 27), and wall units (cat. 28) from Herman Miller’s East India laurel line, 


designed in 1934 by Gilbert Rohde. The wall unit represents some of the first modular 
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Fig. 7. Erwin Knoesel, Erwin and Celeste Knoesel 
Residence, Glendale, Missouri, 1938 


Cat. 19. Erwin Knoesel, Bust, Celeste Knoesel, 1935. 
Clay, 13 x 5 1/2. x 7 1/2. in. (33 * L4 x IQ Cm). 
Collection Richard F. and Olivia H. Knoesel 


Cat. 20. Celeste Knoesel, Bust, Erwin Knoesel, 1936. 
Clay, 13 1/2 x 6 3/4 x 8 1/2 in. (34.3 x 17.1 X 21.6 cm). 
Collection Richard FE. and Olivia H. Knoesel 


Cat. 21. Gilbert Rohde, Torchére, 1938. Chrome-plated 
steel and aluminum, 64 5/8 x 14 x 14 in. (166.4 x 35.6 x 
35.6 cm.), made by Mutual Sunset Lighting Co., Brooklyn, 
New York. Collection Richard FE. and Olivia H. Knoesel 
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Cat. 22. Unknown designer, Table Lamp, c. 1940. Chrome-plated steel and brass and fabric, 20 x ro x Io in. 
(50.8 x 25.4 x 25.4 cm). Collection Richard F. and Olivia H. Knoesel 








Cat. 23. Howard Reichenbach, Gaiety Cocktail Shaker; Harry Laylon, Cocktail Cups and Tray, c. 1933-34. 
Chrome-plated brass and Bakelite, 13 x 13 x 4 in. (33 x 33 x 10.2 cm), overall, made by Chase Brass and Copper 
Co., Waterbury, Connecticut. Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Victor Porter Smith 


Cat. 24. Russel Wright, Bun Warmer, c. 1940. Aluminum, bamboo, and maple, 10 x 10 x 9 in. (25.4 x 25.4 x 22.9 cm), 
made by Russel Wright Accessories / Raymor Manufacturing Division, Inc., Steubenville, Ohio. Collection Richard 
FE. and Olivia H. Knoesel 
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Fig. 8. Erwin and Celeste Knoesel, Erwin and Celeste Knoesel 
Residence, interior, 1938 


Cat. 25. Lurelle Guild, Cortez Platter, c. 1938. Aluminum 
and bronze, 12 in. (30.5 cm), diam., made by Kensington, 
Inc., New Kensington, Pennsylvania. Collection Donald and 
Caroline Knoesel 


Cat. 26. Lurelle Guild, Laurel Vase, 1934. Aluminum and 
bronze, height: 9 in. (22.7 cm), made by Kensington, Inc., 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania. Collection Donald and 
Caroline Knoesel 





furniture produced in America. The East India Laurel line expressed both luxury (in its 
exotic tropical hardwood veneers) and modern styling (with its geometric facade and 
circular or semicircular metal hardware). For the master bedroom, the couple chose a bed, 
nightstands, modular chests of drawers, and dressing table and mirror from Herman Miller’s 


Madagascar rosewood and holly line, also designed by Rohde. 


The Knoesels found what they were looking for in the Herman Miller catalog, but from 
the mid-1930s on, modern-style furniture was also available locally, whether from St. Louis 
department stores like Famous-Barr and Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney or through furniture 
retailers such as Bly-Moss and Craig Furniture Company. Lammert’s, the region’s largest 
furniture retailer, was probably the store visited by the artist Martyl after her marriage 
to Alexander Langsdorf in December 1941. Unsatisfied with the furniture on offer in the 
showroom, Martyl inquired about modern styles and was shown to a back room, where a 
line that had proved unpopular was stored. She reportedly purchased the entire set, including 
three nesting tables from the Flexible Home Arrangements line designed by J. Robert F. 
Swanson, his wife, Pipsan Saarinen Swanson, and her father, Eliel Saarinen (cat. 29).?° 
The nesting tables were intended to answer the growing demand for compact, lightweight, 
and flexible modern-style furniture that suggested efficiency. Made of light-colored maple, 
the nesting tables’ design emphasizes horizontal lines while the rounded bentwood legs 
contribute to the tables’ streamlined aesthetics. 
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Cat. 27. Gilbert Rohde, Occasional Table, 
1938. East Indian laurel veneer, wood, brushed 
chrome-plated steel, and glass, 32 x 16 1/2 

in. (81.3 x 41.9 cm), made by Herman Miller 
Furniture Co., Zeeland, Michigan. Collection 
Donald and Caroline Knoesel 


Cat. 28. Gilbert Rohde, Wall Unit, 1938. 
East Indian laurel veneer, wood, and brushed 
chrome-plated steel, 41 x 48 x 15 in. (104.1 
x 81.3 x 38.1 cm), made by Herman Miller 
Furniture Co., Zeeland, Michigan. Collection 
Donald and Caroline Knoesel 
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Cat. 29. Eliel Saarinen, Pipsan Saarinen Swanson, and J. Robert EF Swanson, Nesting Tables, 1939. 
Maple, 18 x 30 x 18 1/2 in. (45.7 x 76.2 x 47 cm) (largest table), made by Johnson Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Art Institute of Chicago 


Among the most advanced modern interiors of its day was that of Harris Armstrong’s 
groundbreaking Shanley orthodontic clinic in Clayton, which is recognized as the first 
International Style building in the region (fig. 9). Armstrong selected furnishings that 
contributed to a hygienic atmosphere appropriate for Dr. Leo M. Shanley’s practice, such as 
a floor lamp designed by Austrian-American architect Frederick Kiesler, and he contributed 
his own designs as well, including a table lamp consisting of simple geometric elements: 
circle, cylinder, sphere (cat. 30). The metal shade, which resembles a broad-brimmed hat, 
rotates on a spherical globe of frosted glass, allowing the user to adjust the direction and 
intensity of the light. A shorter version of this lamp without a raised stem was also 
produced.”* Armstrong likewise designed the seating furniture for the office’s reception 
area, including a built-in banquette, square-massed upholstered lounge chairs, and 
wood-framed side chairs with webbed seats and backs. 


The Shanley project led to another medical clinic commission for Armstrong, to design new 
offices for Dr. Samuel Grant in 1938 (fig. 10). The architect assisted his client in selecting 
mass-produced chairs and tables by Finnish architect Alvar Aalto for the offices and 
waiting room. Two chair designs used in the Grant clinic were originally accompanied by 

a bentwood-leg table and other wooden chairs (cats. 31, 32). According to Grant family 
members, Armstrong traveled with Natalie Grant, the patron’s wife, to Chicago’s Furniture 
Mart to make their selection.’” Aalto’s simple, functional furniture designs, which utilized 
laminated and bent plywood, were first shown internationally in 1933, but they became 
increasingly popular after the 1939 World’s Fair in New York, where they were exhibited 
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Fig. 9. Harris Armstrong, Shanley 
Building, interior, Clayton, Missouri, 
1935 


Cat. 30. Harris Armstrong, Table Lamp, 
1935. Chrome-plated metal and glass, 
7 & TS in. (43.4% 98.2 cm). 

Saint Louis Art Museum; Gift of 

James R. Harris 3 5:2015.a-c 
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Fig. ro. Harris Armstrong, Grant Clinic, interior, 
St. Louis, 1938 


Cat. 31. Alvar Aalto, Cantilevered Chair, 1933. 
Laminated birch and molded plywood, 

32 1/8 x 18 3/4 x 25 in. (81.6 x 47.6 x 63.5 cm), 
made by Artek-Pascoe, Inc., New York. 
Courtesy the Grant family 


Cat. 32. Alvar Aalto, Armchair, 1932. 
Laminated birch and molded plywood, 

30 x 21 1/4 x 26 1/2 in. (76.2 x 54 x 67.3 cm), 
made by Artek-Pascoe, Inc., New York. Courtesy 
the Grant family 


in the Aalto-designed Finnish Pavilion. Like the cantilevered chairs in bent tubular steel that 
were first made in the mid-1920s by Bauhaus designers Mies van der Rohe and Marcel Breuer, 
Aalto’s chairs offered simplicity, resilience and comfort, yet with their natural-colored birch 
and black-lacquered plywood, they were both visually and physically warmer than steel. 


Machine Age styling also informed Chicago architect Samuel Marx’s furniture designs for 
a large International Style residence built in 1940 in the St. Louis suburb of Ladue for his 
wife’s nephew, Morton D. May (fig. 11).”® For an intimate library or sitting room, Marx 


provided a rotating coffee table with circular glass top (cat. 33). The slanted shelves for 
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Fig. rr. Samuel Marx, Morton D. May Residence, 
interior, Ladue, Missouri, 1940 


magazines lend an industrial turbine-like 
appearance that was softened by cladding 
the table in vibrantly figured burled oak 
veneers. Original furnishings of the ground- 
floor library and living room also include 
pairs of low, rectangular side tables with 
rounded corner legs, the surfaces entirely 
veneered in cork (cat. 34) and sculptural 
biomorphic andirons made of made of 
nickel-plated steel (cat. 35), and an oak- 
veneer-and-spun-steel torchére (cat. 36). 
The gently concave sides of the lamp’s 
standard create visual interest by lightening 
its mass and making crisp edges, while also 
alluding to a fluted column. The dining 


chairs (cat. 37) originated with Donald Deskey, who is best known for the luxurious interiors 


and furnishings of wood, glass, and steel he designed in 1932 for Radio City Music Hall in 


New York. The chair legs and arms are tapered steel rods that terminate in precise spheres, 


and the May house chairs were upholstered in a vibrant, large-scale plaid produced by 


Dorothy Wright Liebes, who also supplied curtain fabrics for the home.” 





Cat. 33. Samuel Marx, Book Table, c. 1940. Burled oak veneer, wood, and glass, 45 x 18 in. (114.3 x 45.7 cm), made by 
William J. Quigley, Chicago. Collection of Lucia P. May 
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Cat. 34. Samuel Marx, Cork Side Table, c. 1940. Cork and wood, 15 x 45 24 in. (38.1 x 114.3 x 70 cm). 
Collection Lucia P. May 





Cat. 35. Samuel Marx, Andirons, c. 1940. Nickel-plated steel and iron, 17 x 20 3/4 x 17 in. (43.2 x §2.7 X 43.2 cm), 
each. Courtesy Randy and Davida Layer 
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Cat. 36. Samuel Marx, Torchére, c. 1940. Burled oak veneer, 
wood, and spun steel, 65 3/4 x 17 1/8 in. (167 x 43.5 cm.), 
probably made by William J. Quigley, Chicago. Courtesy 
Randy and Davida Layer 


Cat. 37. Donald Deskey, Armchair, 1938. Chrome-plated steel and 
linen, 34 x 21 x 18 in. (86.4 x 53.3 x 45.7 cm), made by Royal Metal 
Manufacturing, Chicago; textile by Dorothy Wright Liebes. 

Art Institute of Chicago 





Classic Modern Style in St. Louis, 1930-1940 


Whereas the aesthetics of the Machine Age 
and streamlining resolutely celebrated the 
new, often suggesting, if not embodying 
outright, the process of industrial fabrication, 
many Americans who embraced modernism 
prior to World War II preferred a conservative 
mode that referenced historical form and 
ornament. In St. Louis, architect-designers 
such as Victor Proetz, the partners Charles 
Nagel and Frederick Dunn, and Charles 


Eames worked in a historically informed 





modernist style, often creating pared-down 
Fig. 12. Victor Proetz, Park Plaza Hotel, interior, versions of Anglo-Amer ican Regency or 

ot, LSS, BESS Federal-style homes, built of conventional 
brick.*° For these custom homes, they 
frequently produced designs for furniture, carpets, light fixtures, and other furnishings — 
crafted by hand by skilled cabinetmakers and other artisans—to create coordinated interiors 
sympathetic to the building’s style and their clients’ taste for simplified modern forms and 


restrained historical embellishment. 


Chief among St. Louis’s prewar designers working in this classic modern style was Victor 
Proetz. Raised in a cultivated St. Louis German family, Proetz was renowned as a designer, 
musician, and writer, armed with a facility for drawing and a sharp wit. He studied at the 
Art Institute of Chicago and at the Illinois Institute of Technology School of Architecture, 
from which, after two years’ study in France and England, he graduated in 1923.°' The 
following year he entered a decade-long partnership with St. Louis architect Ralph Cole 
Hall. Fellow St. Louisan and architect Charles Eames remembered Proetz as a “bona fide 
genius,” and admired Proetz and Hall’s design of the public rooms and coffee bar of the 
Park Plaza Hotel (fig. 12), the twenty-seven-story Art Deco tower built in 1929 by Schopp 
and Baumann. Although Proetz left St. Louis for New York around 1934, he continued 


to work on commissions for friends and family in his hometown. 


In May 1930, Proetz traveled to Sweden to attend the Stockholm Exhibition, an international 
exposition of modern industrial design. While there, he must have admired modern Swedish 
architecture and design, especially the eclectic blending of old and new elements known as 
the Swedish Grace movement. In a brief interview published in a Stockholm newspaper, 
Proetz commented that he had eagerly followed developments in Swedish art and design, 
singling out sculptor Carl Milles and architect Ragnar Ostberg in particular and praising 
the latter’s Stockholm City Hall as the most distinguished building of the last century.** The 
interviewer noted an affinity between Proetz’s award-winning 1929 design for the Adolphus 


Hotel in Dallas, which had gained some international recognition, and the work of architect 
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Ivar Tengbom, who shared Proetz’s restrained vocabulary of classical ornament. Back in 
St. Louis, Proetz hosted a tea reception the following year for Milles, who came to the city on 
the occasion of.an exhibition of modern Swedish decorative arts and sculpture at the Park 
Plaza Hotel, sponsored by the League of Women Voters. The exhibition included fifteen 
bronze and marble sculptures by Milles, furniture by Carl Malmsten, Orrefors glass (cat. 39), 
pewter made by Svensk Tenn from designs by Nils Fougstedt, and rugs and hangings by 
Elsa Gulberg and others.** While in St. Louis, Milles met with Edith Aloe, the patron 
behind his Meeting of the Waters fountain in downtown St. Louis.** 


Proetz’s designs from the early 1930s demonstrate the taste for sleek geometric forms and 
luxurious surfaces, rendered with veneers, paint, lacquer, and other finish treatments, such 
as a pair of music cabinets with burl veneered surfaces, contrasting chrome hardware, and 
ebonized trim (cat. 38). A large desk Proetz designed for businesswoman Katherine M. Walsh 
echoes streamlined aesthetics in the rounded contours of the top, while below, figured veneers 
and contrasting inlays articulate crisp banks of drawers (cat. 40). By the later 1930s, Proetz 
had further refined a classic modern style of furnishings that synthesized historical forms 
and reinterpreted them with modern flair. Fellow architect and lifelong friend of Proetz, 


Charles Nagel, who would later become director of St. Louis’s art museum, championed 





Cat. 38. Victor Proetz and Ralph Cole Hall, Music Cabinets, 1933. Burled maple veneer, black lacquer, and steel, 31 7/8 
x 34 7/16 x 17 9/16 in. (81 x 87.5 x 44.6 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of William C. Sherman in memory of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Sherman 422:1979, 220:1980 
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Cat. 39. Edward Hald, Vase and Stand, c. 1919. Glass, 9 1/4 x 10 7/8 
x I1 3/8 in. (23.5 x 27.6 x 28.9 cm), made by AB Orrefors Glasbruk, 
Sweden. Saint Louis Art Museum, Museum Purchase 3 5:193 1.1-2 





Cat. 40. Victor Proetz, Pedestal Desk, 1936. Cherry, walnut, maple, and rosewood veneers, plywood, and steel, 


20 5/8 x 50 5/8 x 27 3/4 in. (72.7 x 128.6 x 70.5 cm), made by Fred Maguolo, St. Louis. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Walsh Jr. 17:1991 
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Fig. 13. Victor Proetz, Furniture for Joseph Pulitzer, 1937. Charles Nagel Papers, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 


Proetz’s skillful use of “the ideas of previous generations,” describing his friend’s work as a 
“continuation in contemporary terms of the great historic styles,” which Proetz “adapted, 
simplified, reinterpreted in new materials, and epitomized into fresh forms expressing modern 
conditions of living.” °° Evidence of this method is illustrated by an article on American 
regional architecture as a source of inspiration, which Proetz published in House and Garden 
magazine in July 1936. His proposed “Missouri Modern” home was a stuccoed villa, 
the main block comprising a dining room and living room flanking a central foyer, with 

a projecting bedroom wing and attached garage enclosing a gravel-paved courtyard. 
The article was illustrated with photographs of a detailed architectural model and line 
drawings of circular windows, shutters, railings, and other elements culled from old 

St. Louis homes and repurposed in this modern interpretation. Proetz exhibited great 
sensitivity to color and frequently used a limited palette of white, grays, and black to 
express modernity. The modern Missouri home would have whitewashed brick walls, 
window sash and shutters painted “the mellow gray-green-blue of very old shutters,” 
and a front door “lacquered in the deep, royal blue of Napoleonic Sévres.”%” 


Proetz’s career ambitions set him on the move, first to New York in 1934, followed by a 
year of study in New Haven, then back to New York as an architect for the decorating firm 
Cosden, Inc., and on to London, where he spent much of 1936-37 supervising the design 
of interiors and furnishings for Lord Louis and Lady Mountbatten’s penthouse apartment 
at Brook House. Yet he undertook two notable commissions in St. Louis as well. In August 
1937, he redesigned a room and a suite of furniture for art collector and publisher Joseph 
Pulitzer Jr. A finished drawing (fig. 13) illustrates a long horizontal bookshelf of French 
burled elm and ebonized birch, a writing chair of burled elm covered with black calfskin, 

a leather and pewter trim desk, and a lamp of slate and pewter with a paper shade. Proetz 
also designed armchairs with continuous wooden arms and crest rail and concave saber 


legs, derive from early nineteenth-century examples. More modern is Proetz’s design for 
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Fig. 14. Ralph Cole Hall, Arthur and Erma Proetz 
Residence, St. Louis, 1939-41 


Fig. 15. Victor Proetz, Arthur and Erma Proetz Residence, 
interior, 1939-41 


a pair of two-drawer side tables, clad in pewter and supported on ebonized pearwood legs 


with pewter sabots. The tables have the added embellishment of engraved signatures and 


motifs extracted from modern paintings in Pulitzer’s collection.**® 


The architect-designer’s synthesis of historical antecedents and modern impulses found 


further expression in a commission for his brother, Dr. Arthur Proetz, a professor of medicine, 


and his wife, Erma Perham Proetz, an advertising executive. Their house at 12 Westmoreland 


Place was designed by Ralph Cole Hall and decorated by Proetz between 1939 and 





Fig. 16. Victor Proetz, Design for a Drawing Room, 
Chimney Piece after Thomas Hope, 1939. Victor Proetz 
Collection, Saint Louis Art Museum archives 


1941 (figs. 14, 15). Proetz’s work on the 
Mountbatten commission in London coincided 
with renewed interest among scholars and 
collectors in the work of Thomas Hope, the 
early-nineteenth-century Regency architect 
and designer. Hope’s Greek-inspired 
tablet-backed chairs, monopod tables, 

and sideboards with caryatid supports 
were designed to complement his collection 
of ancient pottery. Designs by Hope originally 
published in 1807 as Household Furniture and 
Interior Decoration were reprinted in 1937, 
and they certainly influenced Proetz’s take on 
classic modern interiors (fig. 16), such as the 
interiors and furnishings he designed for his 
brother in St. Louis.*? 


Qi 


The Swedish taste for painted furniture — both historical and contemporary versions— probably 
informed the palette for the dining room suite, executed in cream-colored paint with carved 
ornaments picked out in a dark pewter color to suggest patinated bronze. The chairs are 
interpretations of Greek klismos-form chairs, with strongly curved rear legs and back 
supports and broad tablet crest rails (cats. 41, 42). The low-relief ornaments carved on the 
crest rails may demonstrate Proetz’s sense of humor, since the armchair ornaments depict 
a fasces, a bundle of rods bound with ribbons that was a Roman emblem of authority, 
while each side chair has a carved thyrsus, a branch topped with a pine cone, representing 
a staff carried by devotees of Bacchus. Continuing the bacchanalian imagery appropriate to 
dining furniture, the armchair supports comprise a ram’s head and feet, and the front legs 
terminate in goat hooves. The set included a massive dining table with polished rosewood 
top and tapered, reeded legs painted to simulate patinated bronze, a coordinated sideboard 
(cat. 44), and mirror (cat. 43) surmounted by a muscular silver-leafed eagle brandishing 
thunderbolts, emblematic of Jupiter. Furniture for the library, executed in walnut veneer 
with brass, tooled leather, and ebonized wood trims, included a French-style cartonnier 
writing table (cat. 45), a pair of klismos-form chairs (cat. 46), as well as saber-leg tables, 


a curule-leg bench, and a pair of upholstered meridiennes.*° 





Cats. 41 and 42. Victor Proetz, Armchair and Sidechair, 1941. Lacquered wood and cotton, armchair: 

34 7/16 x 23 1/4 x 22 3/4 in. (87.5 x §9.1 x 57.8 cm); sidechair: 34 3/16 x 17 1/16 x 18 11/16 in. (86.8 x 43.3 x 47.5 cm), 
made by Angelo Piano and painted by Rudolph Voska, New York; fabric by Ann Franka. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Bequest of Dr. Arthur W. and Mrs. Esther S. Proetz in memory of Victor Proetz 65:1987.1, 64:1987.7 
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Cat. 43. Victor Proetz, Bull’s Eye Mirror, 1939. Lacquered and silvered wood and mirrored glass, 47 7/8 x 36 1/2 x § 1/2 in. 
(121.6 x 92.7 x 14 cm), made by Angelo Piano and painted by Rudolph Voska, New York. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Bequest of Dr. Arthur W. and Mrs. Esther S. Proetz in memory of Victor Proetz 68:1987a,b 


Cat. 44. Victor Proetz, Sideboard, 1941. Lacquered wood and marble, 37 5/8 x 56 5/8 x 19 1/4 in. (95.6 x 143.8 x 48.9 cm), 


made by Angelo Piano and painted by Rudolph Voska, New York. Saint Louis Art Museum, Bequest of Dr. Arthur W. 
and Mrs. Esther S. Proetz in memory of Victor Proetz 67:1987a—d 
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Cat. 45. Victor Proetz, Writing Table, 1939. European cherry veneer, birch plywood, maple, leather, and brass, 
65 1/2 x 55 x 38 1/8 in. (166.4 x 139.7 x 96.8 cm), made by Angelo Piano, New York. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Bequest of Dr. Arthur W. and Mrs. Esther S. Proetz in memory of Victor Proetz 75:1987a,b 


Cat. 46. Victor Proetz, Desk Chair (one of a pair), 1939. European cherry veneer, wood, and silk, 32 1/2 x 26 1/8 x 24 5/16 in. 
(82.6 x 66.4 x 61.8 cm), made by August Cross; fabric design by Elsa Gulberg, Stockholm. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Bequest of Dr. Arthur W. and Mrs. Esther S. Proetz in memory of Victor Proetz 73:1987.1 








Fig. 17. Victor Proetz, Golden Gate Exposition, 
Embassy Anteroom, 1939 


Cat. 47. Victor Proetz, Covered Urn, 1938. Terracotta, 

24 1/8 x 10 3/4 in. (27.3 x 61.3 cm). 

Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Victor Proetz 160:1959a—d 
(not shown in exhibition) 





For the 1939-40 Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco, which ran 
concurrently with New York’s World’s Fair and featured dozens of model interiors, Proetz 
designed an imaginary “reception area for an embassy” (fig. 17).** The ensemble, exhibited 
by Cosden, Inc., consisted of a pair of two-leaf doors (cat. 48), a black-lacquered chest of 
drawers, paired armchairs, and cut-glass wall lights. The doors, in cream-white paint, have 
fine, incised and gilded linear ornament framing pewter appliqués designed by Proetz and 
made by Danish-American metalsmith Laurits Christian Eichner, who produced pewter 
hardware for a number of Proetz’s commissions. The classically inspired high-relief figures 
embody the four elements in the guise of Roman gods, as indicated by Proetz’s pencil 
sketches: Apollo, with birds, for air; Mars, with thunderbolts, for fire; Neptune, with a 
trident and fish, for water; and Bacchus, for earth. Low-relief heads seem to depict other 
classical figures, including Ceres, Mercury, and Hercules. Another Proetz-designed element 
for the imaginary reception area is a large coral-pink terracotta urn mounted on a variegated 
marble block (cat. 47). This design, with a simplified conical stem and high-relief winged 
heads emerging from an ovoid body, is made to evoke the spirit of ancient Roman funerary 


pottery of the third or fourth century bce from Canosa, in southern Italy. 
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Cat. 48. Victor Proetz, Pair of Doors, 1938. Lacquered 
and gilded wood and pewter, 106 x 51 1/2 x § in. (269.2 
x 130.8 x 12.7 cm), mounts made by Laurits Christian 
Eichner, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Museum Purchase 167:1944 


Fig. 18. Charles Eames, Paint and Putter Club, c. 1935. 
Collection Laurent Torno III 


Fig. 19. Frederick Wallace Dunn and Charles Nagel Jr., 
Thomas and Chloe Sherman Residence, Clayton, 
Missouri, 1938 





architect Frederick Wallace Dunn and designer Tirzah P. Dunn, the husband-and-wife pair 
who were friends with Proetz as well as Charles Nagel and who worked closely with them 
as collaborators, drawing clients from their social network of affluent and artistically minded 
St. Louisans. The Dunns were members of The Paint and Putter Club (fig. 18), a group of 
artists, architects, and others who met for conversation and art-making, and whose members 
included (from left to right in fig. 18) Thomas Sherman, Chloe Sherman, Charles Nagel, 
Tirzah P. Dunn, Frederick Dunn, the painter Wayman Whittemore, and Charles Eames.” 
Nagel and Dunn, who worked together as partners between 1936 and 1943, designed a 
Regency-inspired home for the Shermans (fig. 19). Thomas, a music critic, and Chloe (cat. 49), 
associate editor of the St. Louis Review, a liberal bimonthly journal of arts and ideas, were 


also patrons of St. Louis artist Joe Jones, another Paint and Putter Club member. 
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Cat. 49. Joe Jones, Mrs. Thomas B. Sherman, 1931. Oil on canvas, 
36 1/8 x 30 1/4 in. (91.8 x 76.8 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of William C. 
Sherman in memory of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Sherman 421:1979 


Inside the Sherman home, the rooms offer a restrained classic modern style (fig. 20). Brass 
door hardware in the living room and sconces in the dining room take the form of scallop 
shells. Greek key meander patterns adorn the soffit in a sofa recess in the living room, and 
circular windows, or oculi, pierce the outer wall and originally framed classical busts. A 
fixture of the living room is a large mirror mounted above a boldly molded marble fireplace 
surround (cat. 50). Lacking a conventional frame, the mirror features heavy beveled glass 
in a simple pediment, and, at the sides, projecting and receding oblongs suggest rusticated 
quoins, echoing the brick coursing on the house’s raised basement. 


Frederick Dunn contributed a number of furniture designs for the Sherman house, as did 
Victor Proetz. The smooth, sophisticated glamour of the low cocktail table Dunn designed 
for the living room (cat. 51), with its mirror-polished pewter top, brass trim, parchment-clad 
shelf, and glossy black base, resonates with the pair of music cabinets designed by Proetz 
and Ralph Cole Hall with restrained cubic masses, vibrant burled veneers, contrasting 
ebonized wood base, and ovoid hinges (see cat. 38). Proetz also designed the Shermans’ 
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dining tables, composed of three oblong tables with blond maple tops and ebonized legs 
and rails (cat. 53). The tops’ four quarters of veneer are laid with grain in alternating 
directions for contrast, a technique frequently used by contemporary Swedish furniture 
makers such as Carl Malmsten. Contemporary Swedish influence can also be seen in a pair 
of pewter six-branch candelabra (cat. 52). Designed by Nils Fougstedt and manufactured 
by Svenkst Tenn, each candelabrum has angular branched arms and a crisp tapered columnar 


support with low-relief ornament of a leaping animal and foliate sprigs. 





Fig. 20. Nagel and Dunn, Thomas and Chloe Sherman 
Residence, interior, 1938 


Cat. 50. Frederick Wallace Dunn, Mirror, c. 1938. 
Mirrored glass and wood, 55 1/2 x 36 x I in. (150 x 91.4 
x 2.54 cm). Collection Kater Murch and Rebecca Bart 


Cat. 51. Frederick Wallace Dunn, Coffee Table, c. 1938. 
Painted wood, pewter, brass, and leather, 12 1/4 x 24 
9/16 x 24 9/16 in. (31.1 x 62.4 x 62.4 cm). Saint Louis 
Art Museum, Gift of William C. Sherman in memory of 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Sherman 221:1980 
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Cat. 52. Nils Fougstedt, Candelabra, 1927. Pewter and wood, 20 1/8 x 10 1/4 x 
10 1/2 in. (§1.1 x 26 x 26.7 cm), each, made by Svenskt Tenn, Stockholm. 
Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of William C. Sherman in memory of his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Sherman 1822:1981.1-2 





Cat. 53. Victor Proetz, Dining Table (two of a set of three shown), c. 1938. Birch veneer and lacquered wood, 
29 7/16 x 56 x 39 3/4 in. (74.8 x 142.2 x Tor cm), made by John A. Rausch, St. Louis. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Gift of William C. Sherman in memory of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Sherman 222:1980a,c 
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In addition to their work as architects and designers of custom interiors and furnishings, the 
Dunns and Proetz also produced designs for industry, ranging from ceramics and glass to 
textiles and wallpaper. Writing to Proetz in London, Frederick Dunn enthused: “Wallpapers 
boom! We have discovered that we can make pastel sketches in an hour or so from which to sell 
designs.”*? These were developed for prospective manufacturers and, if a design was approved, 
formed the basis for formal drawings. Tirzah, who studied graphic design at the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, later known as Parsons, was employed by several American 
wallpaper manufacturers, including Katzenbach and Warren, and at least one Swedish firm. 


The Dunns’ wallpaper designs were bright, colorful, and occasionally whimsical. According to 
Tirzah, her wallpaper designs, such as Dumbo, with vignettes of circus animals, and Orchard, 
with an apple tree and ladder, possessed “a spaciousness due to the amount of plain space and 
clean background color .. . and the simplicity of drawing,” attributes which she indicated were 
innovations in the medium.“ A large number of sketches for wallpaper by the Dunns exist 
(cats. 54-57). Swanwyck features dense columnar patterns suggesting Mannerist architectural 
frames vigorously drawn in vibrant reddish purple and silvery gray on a white ground. 
A classically themed wallpaper design by Frederick Dunn resembles green marble stones framed 
with moldings and laid in rows, evoking a style of wallpaper popular during the 1840s, while 
Regency Zodiac has a lighter but still formal composition, with foliate wreaths encircling 
zodiacal emblems and punctuated with six-pointed stars, a recurrent motif in design projects 
by Proetz, Nagel, and Dunn. Proetz himself produced some forty designs for Katzenbach and 
Warren in 1934. His textile design SPOR (cat. 58) is a compressed, Cubist-inspired collage of 
line drawings using imagery from ancient 
Rome and printed via a resist technique.* 
The exhibition of architecture and 
decorative arts by Proetz organized by 
Nagel and held at the City Art Museum in 
1944 featured more than a dozen wallpapers 
and printed and woven textiles. 


Cat. 54. Tirzah Perfect Dunn, Swanwyck, c. 1935. 
Pastel and graphite on paper, mounted on paper, 
29 1/2 x 20 1/8 in. (74.9 X §1I.1 cm). 

Collection Quinta Scott 
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Cat. 55. Frederick Wallace Dunn, Design for Wallpaper, c. 1935. Pastel and graphite on paper, mounted on paper, 
21 3/4 x 20 3/8 in. (§5.2 x 51.8 cm). Collection Quinta Scott 


Cat. 56. Frederick Wallace Dunn, Regency Zodiac, c. 1935. Pastel and graphite on paper, mounted on paper, 
15 X 10 3/8 in. (38.1 x 26.4 cm) Collection Quinta Scott 


Cat. 57. Tirzah Perfect Dunn, Lady with the Fan, c. 1935. Pastel and graphite on paper, mounted on paper, 
29 X 21 3/4 in. (73.7 x §5.2 cm). Collection Quinta Scott 


Cat. 58. Victor Proetz, SPOR, 1934. Printed linen, 53 x 36 in. (134.6 x 91.4 cm), made by the Cyrus Clark Co. 
for Katzenbach and Warren, Inc., New York. Saint Louis Art Museum, Museum Purchase 3 4:1971 
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Fig. 21. Charles Eames and Robert P. Walsh, John P. Meyer IV Residence, Huntleigh, Missouri, 193 6-38 


Fig. 22. Charles Eames and Robert P. Walsh, John P. Meyer IV Residence, interior, 1936-38 


The career of St. Louis native Charles Eames as an architect and designer began at 
Washington University in 1925, but he left the program the following year and traveled 
with his first wife, Catherine Woehrmann, to England, France, and Germany.** There he 
saw firsthand the developments in modern architecture by Walter Gropius, Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe, and Le Corbusier at the Weissenhof Settlement in Stuttgart, an exhilarating 
experience that Eames likened to “having cold water turned on you.”*” During the lean years 
of the Depression, Eames and partner Robert P. Walsh designed a number of conventional- 
styled houses for their few clients, but their work on St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church 
in Helena, Arkansas, which combined traditional elements with a discernibly modernist 
sensibility, proved something of a breakthrough. The church was of simple cruciform 
plan with gabled ends and detailed brickwork, punctuated by a pointed-arched doorway, 
stepped brick piers, and narrow vertical windows. The simple interior was enriched by a 
Byzantine-style altar mural, stained glass by St. Louis’s Emil Frei studio, and brass-and-glass 
pendant lanterns, designed by Eames, to illuminate the nave. When photographs of the 
church were published in Architectural Forum in January 1935, the images prompted 
Eero Saarinen, who worked in his father’s architecture studio at Cranbrook, to write an 
enthusiastic note to Eames.*® Contact with the Saarinens exerted a significant impact on 
Eames’s subsequent career and inspired his best St. Louis commission: the home he designed 
and built in 1936-38 for banker John P. Meyer IV and his wife, Alice (figs. 21, 22). The 
influence of the elder Saarinen is evident in aspects of the home’s design and decoration, 


which involved a number of Cranbrook faculty and students in its furnishing.*? 
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Cat. 59. Charles Eames, Chandelier, 1937. Metal and glass, 42 x 35 x 35 in. 
(106.7 x 88.9 x 88.9 cm). Collection Charles F and Ann FE. Meyer 


Eames himself designed tables and chairs, carpets, stained glass, and metal fixtures to create 
a harmonious interior, unified by a vocabulary of restrained classical ornament. Scrolled 
acanthus leaves adorn the dining room chandelier (cat. 59), living room andirons (cat. 60), 
and also appear as one of several Greek-style motifs—kylix, lyre, ionic capital—depicted in 
the stained-glass window Eames designed for the front stair hall and produced by the Emil 
Frei studio. Carpets for the Meyer house, including one for the master bedroom with meander 
patterns of concentric oblongs in raised pile (fig. 23, cat. 61), were woven at Cranbrook by 
Loja Saarinen. For the living room mantel, Carl Milles supplied a replica pewter head copied 
from the female figure representing the Missouri River in his multifigure Meeting of the Waters 
fountain. St. Louis sculptor Sheila Burlingame, a student of Milles who had previously worked 
with Eames and Walsh on the St. Mary’s commission, contributed low-relief cast-metal 
appliqués of figures and animals for the home’s front doors and a large-scale sundial 


depicting Apollo and his team of horses, which was mounted on the home’s west facade.” 
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Cat. 60. Charles Eames, Andirons and Fire Screen, 1936-38. Steel and iron, andirons: 19 1/2 x 10 x 19 1/4 in. 
(49.5 X 25.4 X 48.9 cm); firescreen: 34 x 49 1/2 x 5 1/2 in. (86.4 x 125.7 x 14 cm). Collection John and Laura Meyer 
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Fig. 23. Charles Eames and Robert P. Walsh, John P. Meyer IV Residence, interior, 1936-38 
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Cat. 61. Charles Eames, Rug, 1938. Wool, 169 x 132 in. (429.3 x 335.3 cm), woven by Loja Saarinen, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Abigail Dunn and Tirzah Quinta Dunn Scott in honor of their parents, 
Tirzah P. Dunn and Frederick W. Dunn 149:1982 





Eames also designed a bridge table and four upholstered armchairs for the Meyers’ living 
room (cats. 62, 63). The table’s overall restrained form and ornament is modern in feel, 
with ebonized trim and shallow carving at the top of the legs suggesting simplified classical 
capitals. The inlaid design of the top, based on repeating concentric squares in book-matched 
veneers, further suggests the influence of Eliel Saarinen, who designed similar veneered tables 
and chairs for Saarinen House, his 1929 home on the Cranbrook campus. An elongated serving 
table for the dining room shares a similar design vocabulary (cat. 64), with refined tapered 
legs and the division of the top surface into panels articulated with veneers and inlays. 





Cat. 62. Charles Eames, Bridge Table, 1936-38. Cherry and walnut veneers, yellow poplar and pine, 
and paint, 30 x 36 1/4 x 36 1/4 in. (76.2 x 92.1 x 92.1 cm), made by John A. Rausch, 
St. Louis. Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Alice S$. Gerdine 62:2005 


Cat. 63. Charles Eames, Armchairs, 1936-38. Cherry veneer and replacement wool upholstery, 
32 3/8 x 23 1/4 x 22 1/2 in. (82.2 x §9.1 x 57.2 cm), each, made by John A. Rausch, 
St. Louis. Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Alice S. Gerdine 125:2003.1-4 
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As the Meyer House was nearing completion in September 1938, Eames moved to Cranbrook 
to begin a year of study.*! At the end of the academic year in 1939, he was invited to create 
the school’s first design department, later expanded to encompass industrial design as well.°? 
After teaching at Cranbrook, working in the Saarinens’ architectural practice, and collaborating 
with Eero Saarinen on MoMA’s Organic Design competition in 1940, this St. Louis native 
would become one of the most important designers of the twentieth century. The vision of 
affordable “good design” imagined earlier in the century was fully realized in the postwar 
period with the simple yet innovative mass-produced furniture that Eames designed in 
collaboration with his wife and fellow Cranbrook graduate, Ray Kaiser Eames. 





Cat. 64. Charles Eames, Serving Table, 1936-38. Walnut, mahogany, and other wood veneers, 34 5/8 x 79 15/16 x 25 in. 
(87.9 x 203 x 63.5 cm), made by John A. Rausch, St. Louis. Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Alice S. Gerdine 597:1991 
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To some degree, the 1919 Exposition of Industrial Arts and Crafts in St. Louis was rooted, 
as its name implies, in the Arts and Crafts movement that had flourished in the decades 
prior, which likewise had good design as its goal. But Arts and Crafts philosophy generally 
rejected the machine in favor of the artist-craftsman in his workshop as the preferred model 
of production. As a result, the movement had yielded beautiful objects that were largely 
unattainable for many people. The organizers of the 1919 St. Louis exposition and others in 
the post-World War I era who embraced the marriage of art and industry hoped to correct 
this failure by making good design affordable and accessible to a wider audience. At the 
heart of the 1919 exposition was a local agenda, to secure a role for St. Louis businesses 
and institutions as leaders in design, manufacturing, and education, and a nationalistic 
one, to make American-made goods attractive and affordable on the international market. 
Significantly, the organizers honed in on one of the key concepts around which modern 
design would develop during the ensuing decades—namely, the appropriateness of form 
and materials to an object’s function. Events like the 1919 exposition and many others 
during the interwar years helped to set the modern design movement in motion. Many steps 
were needed, including training designers for industry, the creation of new materials and 
specialized manufacturing techniques, and even stoking consumer demand for modern-style 
goods, which occurred via exposure to new forms and ideas in exhibitions organized by 


parties that varied in scale from national governments to museums and department stores. 


Throughout the midcentury period, St. Louisans participated in the development of a modern 
design movement, individually as architects, designers, craftsmen, and patrons, and broadly, 
as consumers. Their contributions over the course of two decades range from the Machine 
Age styling of products such as the “Silver Swan” electric fan to buildings like the Shanley 
orthodontic clinic and the Knoesel residence, which incorporate features of the International 
Style and streamlining. During the transitional decades largely prior to World War II, 
small-scale artisanal activity in media such as silver and textiles remained viable modes of 
production, and custom-designed and handmade furniture continued to be made at the top 
of the market as distinct expressions of a classic modern style. These multiple modernisms 
of the late 1920s and 1930s became a more consistent midcentury modern style in the years 
following World War II, informed and shaped through international exchange. After he left 
his hometown, Charles Eames joined in a global dialogue, becoming one of the movement’s 
most influential designers and a name that is synonymous with midcentury modern design. 
The goal of affordable good design that was imagined in St. Louis in 1919 was fully realized 
by Eames and others—not in St. Louis alone, but internationally, fueled by the booming 


economy of postwar America. 
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Modern Silver in St. Louis: 
Two Midcentury Artisans 


Although midcentury modern design in St. Louis manifested itself primarily through either 
custom designs or mass-produced objects, the small-scale workshop production of silversmiths 
Maria Regnier and Dwight Dillion made important contributions as well. While Regnier 
worked to refine a Machine Age aesthetic, Dillion would go on to work in a mode that 
reflects the organic, biomorphic aesthetic of postwar design. 


Regnier was born in Hungary but immigrated to St. Louis when she was around the age of 
twenty. She studied at Washington University, where she first encountered metalworking 
and jewelry-making through classes taught by Ruth Barry and Noemi Walsh. She continued 
her study at the Rhode Island School of Design in summer 1935, at New York’s Dixon School 
in 1939, and privately under the Swedish metalsmith Alex Hammer.! Regnier exhibited 
frequently in shops and craft galleries, advertised her wares in magazines, and even 
produced handmade silver wares for national retailers such as Gump’s, Marshall Field’s, 
and Georg Jensen, Inc., USA.” 


Regnier worked in a variety of metals, including copper, pewter, and brass, but she favored 
silver for useful wares and gold for jewelry. She occasionally ornamented silver articles 
with enamel, but more often her hand-wrought wares were “starkly simple,” distinguished 
by geometric form and fine finishing (cat. 65).* Staples of Regnier’s craft production were 
jewelry and small items, such as the jigger, cigarette case, matchbook case, and telephone 
dialing stick (cats. 66-68) made for her friend Joan Gardner, each particularly evocative of 


its midcentury moment. She also made large hollow ware forms such as tea sets, bowls, and 
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Cat. 65. Maria Regnier, Bowl, c. 1950. Sterling silver, 2 x 11 
in. (5.1 x 27.9 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley J. Goodman 1874:1981 


Cat. 66. Maria Regnier, Matchbook Case, c. 1950. Sterling 
silver, 1 15/16 x 1 9/16 in. (5 x 4 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Gift of Joan Gardner in honor of Maria Regnier 54:1981 


Cat. 67. Maria Regnier, Cigarette Case, c. 1950. Sterling 
silver, 3 x 2 1/4 x 1 3/8 in. (7.6 x 5.7 x 3.5 cm). Saint Louis 
Art Museum, Gift of Joan Gardner in honor of Maria Regnier 
§3:1981 


Cat. 68. Maria Regnier, Telephone Dialing Stick, c. 1950. 


Sterling silver, 3 1/2 in. (8.9 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Gift of Joan Gardner in honor of Maria Regnier 5 5:1981 
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dishes. The precise cylindrical bodies, circular lids and finials, and square-section handles 
and spouts of a silver tea-and-coffee set from the 1940s (cat. 69) exemplify the Machine 
Age aesthetic. Another coffee set, with square bodies, is without ornamentation save for 
the raised monogram R on the knop finials (cat. 70). An identical coffeepot appears in the 
1957 portrait of Regnier by St. Louis artist Siegfried Reinhardt (cat. 71). 


More than a decade after Regnier attended Washington University, Dwight Dillon entered 
the school to study metalwork as well, enrolling in January 1946 under Walsh and her 
assistant, Mary Lischer Drewes. After graduating in 1949, Dillon would go on to teach art 
in public schools in Michigan and in St. Louis while at the same time practicing his craft, 
producing jewelry and hollowware forms. 


Cat. 69. Maria Regnier, Tea-and-Coffee Set, 1945-50. Sterling silver and wood, 8 5/8 x 7 3/4 in. (21.9 x 19.7 cm) 
(coffeepot); 5 3/4 x 7 5/8 in. (14.6 x 19.4 cm) (teapot); 4 1/8 x 2 3/4 in. (10.5 x 7 cm) (cream pitcher); 3 1/4 x 4 1/8 in. 
(8.3 x 10.5 cm) (sugar bowl). Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Mr. John Goodman 22:1989.1-4 


Cat. 70. Maria Regnier, Tea-and-Coffee Set, c. 1950. Sterling silver and wood, 9 x 9 x 4 1/8 in. (22.9 x 22.9 x 10.5 cm) 
(coffeepot); 5 x 9 1/4 x 4 1/2 in. (12.7 x 23.5 x 11.4 cm) (teapot); 3 1/4 x 2 5/8 x 2 5/8 in. (8.3 x 6.7 x 6.7 cm) (sugar bowl); 
2 1/2 x 4 3/4 x 2 1/2 in. (6.4 x 12.1 x 6.4 cm) (creamer). Collection Jeanne Greenberg Rohatyn 


Cat. 71. Siegfried Reinhardt, Portrait of Maria Regnier, 1957. Oil on canvas, 23 3/4 x 30 in. (60.3 x 76.2 cm). 
Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Maria Regnier 103:1994 
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Works that Dillon produced in the mid-19 50s, like the sleek ovoid pitcher with angular 
rosewood handle (cat. 72), so impressed the noted Danish silversmith Karl Gustav Hansen 
during a workshop at Indiana University that he invited Dillon to serve a one-year 
apprenticeship in his firm, Hans Hansen Silversmiths. During his year abroad, Dillon 
produced a Hansen teapot design of flowing organic form with an exaggerated looped 
handle (cat. 73).* In contrast to Machine Age or streamline design of the 1930s and ’40s, 
the asymmetrical biomorphic silver of the postwar period revealed the handwork of the 
artisan because these dramatic fluid forms could not be manufactured by machine.* Dillon 
also became involved in the 1950s with the Art Committee of the Commission on Religion 
and the Arts of the Metropolitan Church Federation of Greater St. Louis. Commissions 
for liturgical silver followed, including a host cup of simple angular form with a fish motif 
worked into the foot ring and finial (cat. 74) and a chalice (cat. 75), whose simple, graceful, 
and soaring form epitomizes design in the late 1950s. 


— David Conradsen 


Cat. 72. Dwight Dillon, Pitcher, c. 1955. Sterling silver and 
rosewood, 7 5/16 x 4 1/8 in. (18.6 x 10.5 cm). Collection 
Susan C. Hammond 


Cat. 73. Dwight Dillon, Teapot, 1957. Sterling silver and 
horn, 6 x 8 x 4 3/4 in. (15 x 20.3 x 12 cm). Collection 
Susan C. Hammond 
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Cat. 74. Dwight Dillon, Host Cup, c. 1957-59. 

Sterling silver, 4 3/16 x 4 1/2 in. (10.6 x 11.4 cm). 

Saint Louis Art Museum, Bequest of Mrs. Joseph Grand 
128:1984 


Cat. 75. Dwight Dillon, Chalice, 1958. Sterling silver, 

10 5/8 x 5 1/8 in. (27 x 13 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Funds given by the Decorative Arts Society in honor of 
Lynn E. Springer 65:1981 
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Emil Frei & Associates and the Rise of 
Modern Stained Glass 


Religiosity pervaded America in the postwar period, and as suburban populations swelled, 
so did houses of worship. Modern churches and synagogues sprang up in unprecedented 
numbers in the St. Louis area, and swiftly the city, with its already-robust tradition of 
stained-glass design, became an epicenter for its creation and experimentation, primarily 
through the work of Emil Frei and his descendants, who established what was arguably 
the most important stained-glass studio in the United States in the twentieth century.! 
Modern painting, with its emphasis on flat planes of color, abstraction, and self-conscious 
materiality, critically influenced visual developments in the medium, while sweeping movements 
to modernize religion freed artists to explore new methods of conveying narrative and 
content.” Although Europe is generally credited as the birthplace of modern liturgical 
stained glass, the United States was home to its maturation, and American stained-glass 
designers are rightly credited with pushing its technical boundaries to new heights and 
exposing a vast public to vanguard art and design. 


Emil Frei Art Glass (later Emil Frei & Associates) was founded in 1898 by Bavarian immigrant 
and trained painter Emil Frei Sr., and it would evolve from a studio rooted in an old-world 
tradition of Munich pictorial stained glass, where rich colors contrasted with carefully 
rendered representational figures, to a hotbed of technical and artistic innovation with 

a distinctly American viewpoint. From its start, the firm excelled in the field of liturgical 
stained glass. It was awarded a grand prize at the 1904 Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
for the windows of the Family Church in Waterton, New York, and subsequently secured 
commissions across the globe, including the epic mosaic project designed by Hildreth Meiére for 
St. Louis’s New Cathedral, which prompted Frei’s creation, with the German firm Puhl & 
Wagner, of the Ravenna Mosaic Company.’ Upon the death of the elder Frei in 1942, the firm 
passed to Emil Frei Jr., a graduate of the Washington University School of Fine Arts and widely 
considered a master in the medium of stained glass.* The younger Frei called historicizing art 
“a cadaver” and warned churches against buying readymade “religious objects” rather than 
customized “works of art.”* Under his leadership, the studio embraced the gesamtkunstwerk, 
a modern ethos that encouraged the seamless integration of architecture and interior decoration, 
and notably explored and accentuated the unique characteristics of the stained-glass medium. 
Emil Frei & Associates actively engaged with the local art and architecture community in both 
liturgical and secular projects, while continuing to collaborate with the most accomplished 
craftsmen in the field, including George Anderson, a renowned glass cutter and colorist. 
In the midcentury, the studio worked with the major figures of St. Louis’s modern movement — 
artists Robert Harmon, Siegfried Reinhardt, Rodney Winfield, and Francis (Frank) Deck 
and architects Charles Eames, Harris Armstrong, Joseph Murphy, and Frederick Dunn— 


many of them also Washington University professors or graduates. 
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Fig. 1. Robert Harmon and 
Emil Frei Jr., Stained-Glass 
Window for St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, St. Louis, 
1939, made by Emil Frei & 
Associates, St. Louis 


Fig. 2. Seigfried Reinhardt, 
Drawing for Stained-Glass 
Window No. 5 for the 
Second Baptist Church, 
Richmond Heights, Missouri, 


C. 1957 


Dubbed “the future of stained glass” by Architectural Record in 1948, 
Emil Frei & Associates was known for its diverse representations of 
modernism, ranging from stylized figuration to total abstraction, 
and techniques, including direct painting, etching, airbrushing, and 
silkscreening.® Hundreds of liturgical buildings across St. Louis 
evince the firm’s multifarious approach. St. Mark’s Episcopal is the 
earliest significant example of Frei’s foray into modernism. Created 
by Robert Harmon and Emil Frei Jr. in 1936, in collaboration with 
architectural partners Frederick Dunn and Charles Nagel Jr., the 
windows depict scenes from the life of St. Mark and allegorical 
depictions of human desires, including lust for money and thirst for 
domination. Allusions to Hitler’s aggression and to workers’ rights, 
as well as references to the building’s own architects, are slyly inserted 
into the scenes (fig. 1). The subdued palette of blue and gray, use of 
negative space, and insertion of contemporary social commentary 
was radical for its time. Boldly breaking with the prevailing trend 
of imitation Gothic stained glass, St. Mark’s proved that modernism 


was a viable choice for religious art and architecture.’ 


Twenty years later, Washington University graduate and professor 
Siegfried Reinhardt embraced an entirely contrasting modern style 
in a series of windows interpreting the Beatitudes for the Second 
Baptist Church in suburban Richmond Heights, designed by Dunn. 
Reinhardt’s figures, painted directly in oxides onto the surface of 
custom mouth-blown glass, are dramatically modeled and have 
exaggerated heads and hands, a technique the artist employed to 
emphasize particular aspects of the narrative (fig. 2).° Abstract 
decorative elements appear alongside the slender sans-serif text of 
the eight blessings from the Gospel of Matthew. A limited palette 
of warm brown and white reinforces the sculptural quality of the 
figures without overwhelming the church’s minimal, monochromatic 
interior in pink-hued Chicago common brick. Dunn’s tall, rectangular, 
and largely unadorned design for the Second Baptist is reminiscent 
of his earlier St. Mark’s and of Eliel and Eero Saarinen’s Tabernacle 
Church of Christ in Columbus, Indiana. German-born but raised 
in St. Louis, Reinhardt was a self-taught artist who excelled in 
draftsmanship in the Northern European Renaissance tradition. 
He skillfully applied his unique blend of fantasy and realism to a 
variety of liturgical art—stained glass, mosaic, and mural—and 
regularly explored themes of religion and spirituality in his own 
drawings and paintings. The Mannerist treatment of the figure, 
also evident in Reinhardt’s portrait of silversmith Maria Regnier 


(see cat. 71), and the Surrealist imagery of the Second Baptist 
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windows epitomize the artist’s fastidious yet imaginative drawing style, as well as Frei’s 


open and adaptive approach towards stained-glass design and execution. 


Francis Deck, a Washington University graduate and later vice president of Emil Frei & 


Associates, utilized the rapidly evolving technique of airbrushing and screenprinting to 


achieve subtle tonality and crisp pattern in his windows from the mid-1950s made for the 


renovation of the Church of St. Charles Borromeo, which had been built in 1869.’ One 


particularly striking window from the series depicts the legend of the mother pelican feeding 


her young, an ancient story adopted by Christianity as a symbol of Christ’s self-sacrifice (cat. 76). 


Composed of three panels, the central figure, a slender-necked pelican with abstracted, 


softly modeled feathers, delicately pecks her breast. A stream of red blood flows from the 


wound to her three chicks huddled in a nest below, a simple semicircle veined with thin, 


black intersecting lines. Stylized vegetation, reminiscent of Henri Matisse’s cutouts and 


stained glass from the same period, flanks and surmounts the central scene, with vines, 


leaves, and flowers described through abstract patterns and silhouettes.!° Deck, a master 


of color, uses a predominantly cool palette of gray, purple, blue, and green punctuated by 


bursts of red and gold, used sparingly in a band of fleurs-de-lis at the window’s base. 


A variety of hand-blown glass—stretch-marked German glass in the central composition 


and seedy Blenko glass in the frame—generates added textural richness and contrast. 


While the pelicans are undeniably the central theme, Deck lavishes as much attention on 


the surrounding leaves and surmounting grape vine, leading the eye towards the heavens. 


With a profound knowledge of Christian theology, the artist excelled in conveying complex 


spiritual concepts with abstract symbolism and minimal pictorial narrative." 


— Genevieve Cortinovis 
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From Museum to Market: 
Modern Design in Postwar St. Louis 


Genevieve Cortinovis 


Perhaps the most marked aspect of modern design in postwar America was its boundless 
diffusion. St. Louis—born designer Charles Eames asserted his goal was to bring “the most 
of the best to the greatest number of people for the least.”! He was not alone. Museums, 
manufacturers, architects, retailers, and the media joined forces in an unprecedented push to 
bring affordable modern design to the American public. Exhibitions, mounted by public 
institutions and private retailers alike, became the preeminent tool for showcasing new 
products to consumers from coast to coast, including St. Louis. In 1926, the City Art Museum 
had hosted the traveling exhibition of works selected from the Exposition Internationale 
des Arts Décoratifs et Industriels Modernes (International Exposition of Modern Decorative 
and Industrial Arts) in Paris the year before. Following the war, the Museum eagerly 
continued the trend, welcoming a string of important modern design shows that began 
with the seminal Good Design Is Your Business in 1948, while local department stores 
energetically promoted modern design and art, organizing and hosting not only exhibitions 
but also lectures and educational seminars led by prominent figures in the field.” St. Louis’s 
modern architects acted as early representatives of many blue-chip modern manufacturers 
and designers, their finest commissions held up as examples of modern interior design at its 
best, and mass-market retailers advertised name- and off-brand furnishings to a diverse set 


of consumers hungry for “contemporary” design at a variety of price points. 
gry p y g y OF p p 


Although modern home furnishings may have been only a fraction of what was offered to 
the public even by retailers who manifestly embraced the style, it is evident that by 1950, 
they were available for purchase via a wide number of outlets. Upscale department store 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney held “Good Design” shows; interior designer and dealer Minna 
Elman sold “Good Contemporary Design Only”; Les and Jerry Grodsky of Contemporary 
Showrooms represented such major modern furniture designers as Paul McCobb, Harvey 
Probber, and T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings; and the large furniture distributor Lammert’s advertised 
designs by Drexel, Kruger, and Herman Miller.* Department store Stix, Baer & Fuller 
enticed shoppers with its modern display rooms, and nearly all the major department 
stores built impressive new modern branches in St. Louis’s booming suburbs. As the decade 
progressed, mass retailers Bly-Moss and Craig Furniture Company were selling a large 
selection of modern furnishings, and by 1960, both Knoll and Herman Miller had opened 


their own showrooms in St. Louis. In 1966, Famous-Barr, a longtime purveyor of modern 
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products and the St. Louis arm of the May Department Stores Company, which was itself 
an acknowledged national leader in innovative marketing and promotions, held an epic 
celebration of contemporary Scandinavian design.* All the while, the Saint Louis Art Museum 
(formerly the City Art Museum), spearheaded by influential directors Perry T. Rathbone and 
Charles Nagel Jr., and many smaller arts institutions continued to host exhibitions promoting 
modern design. Very few modern products were made in St. Louis in the postwar period, but 
thanks to fervent support by local institutions and outlets, many were sold here. And that is 
significant. As modern design and the American economy, as a whole, became progressively 
more corporate and global, a product’s destination became as important as its origin. These 
exhibitions in the museum and marketplace provided St. Louisans with an opportunity to 
vote with their feet and their wallets, and in the process to secure a critical place as educated 
consumers advancing the market for the latest design trends and driving the American 


economy into the future. 


Modern Design in the Museum 


In 1940, at the behest of department store heir Edgar Kaufmann Jr., The Museum of Modern 
Art in New York organized the competition and exhibition Organic Design in Home 
Furnishings, sponsored in part by Famous-Barr (fig. 1). Kaufmann, the future director of the 
“Good Design” program, a collaboration between MoMA and the Chicago Merchandise Mart, 
believed that the museum’s promotion of modern design would benefit from a commercial 


partnership whereby manufacturers and department stores could “eliminate the lag time 





Fig. 1. Installation view of Organic Design in Home Furnishings, The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
September 24—November 9, 1941 
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between theory and application,” and thus make modern design widely —and expeditiously — 
available to the public.° A one-time student of Taliesin, Frank Lloyd Wright’s school of 
architecture, Kaufmann likely borrowed the term “organic design” from Wright’s philosophy 
of “organic architecture,” which espoused a holistic approach to design. Charles Eames 
was awarded first prize in the MoMA competition for the furniture designs he conceived 
with fellow Cranbrook alum Eero Saarinen and textile designer Marli Ehrman. “Cast like a 
piece of sculpture,” their compound molded chairs—created from an entirely new process 
that formed a shell from strips of wood veneers and glue—were based on a principle of 
“continuous contact and support,” according to Eliot Noyes, director of industrial design 
at MoMA.°® These early experiments by Saarinen and Eames paved the way for the designs 
they later produced separately for Knoll and Herman Miller, respectively. 


The evolution of Saarinen’s aesthetic becomes clear when comparing the Organic Design 
competition chairs with his iconic Womb Chair (cat. 78). Created several years later for 
Knoll, the softly curving arms and back from the early experiments remain, but the clunky 
dowel legs have been replaced by a sleek, curving tubular-steel frame, and the heavier 
molded wood traded for lighter fiberglass-reinforced plastic. Saarinen conceived the large 
“truncated cone” at the directive of Florence Knoll, a close friend and former Cranbrook 
classmate, who requested a chair that would accommodate a variety of sitting positions.’ 


Comfort, achieved through technology and design, was the key concept. This particular 





Cat. 78. Eero Saarinen, Womb Chair and Ottoman, 1946-48 (chair), c. 1950 (ottoman). Molded fiberglass, chrome-plated 
steel, latex foam, and polyester upholstery, 35 1/2 x 39 x 34 1/2 in. (90.2 x 99.1 x 87.6 cm) (chair); 16 x 25 x 20 in. (40.6 
x 63.5 x 50.8 cm) (ottoman), both made by Knoll, Inc., New York. Saint Louis Art Museum, Bequest of Clella Bailey Slater 
37:2008a,b 
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Cat. 79. Eero Saarinen, Tulip Armchair, 1956. Plastic, molded fiberglass, foam, aluminum, and nylon upholstery, 
32x25 1/2 x 27 I/4 in. (81.3 x 64.8 x 69.2 cm), made by Knoll, Inc., New York. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Gift of Michael Ashworth 8:2000 


Cat. 80. Eero Saarinen, Pedestal Table, 1956. Painted aluminum, Formica, and wood, 20 1/2 x 19 7/8 in. (§2.1 x 50.5 cm), 
made by Knoll, Inc., New York. Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Tobias Lewin 254:1997 


example of Saarinen’s modern take on the traditional lounge chair was purchased and used 
by the interior designer Clella Bailey Slater of Urbana, Illinois. Saarinen Womb Chairs also 
appear in the home of St. Louis architect Robert Elkington, completed in 1948, and would 
have been available for purchase locally through early Knoll representative William Adair 
Bernoudy and, eventually, the Knoll 
showroom. Two years later, Saarinen 
followed the Womb Chair with the 
immensely successful Executive Armchair 
(cat. 81) or Model 71, a ubiquitous 
presence in corporate and institutional 
spaces. In 1955, he reacted to what he 
called the “slum of legs” with his sculptural 
pedestal, or Tulip, line of tables and chairs 


(cats. 79, 80).® 


Cat. 81. Eero Saarinen, Executive Armchair, 1950. 
Chrome-plated steel, molded reinforced polyurethane, 
plywood, and fabric, 26 x 31 1/2 x 24 in. (66 x 80 x 70 cm), 
made by Knoll, Inc., New York. The Benedictine Monks of 
Saint Louis Abbey 
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Twelve department stores nationwide, including Famous-Barr, were scheduled to sell a 
selection of winning furnishings from MoMA’s Organic Design during the exhibition’s 
September 1941 run at the museum. While the molded-plywood chairs, modular storage 
units, and printed textiles praised in Organic Design were “obtainable as finished products” 
at Famous-Barr in St. Louis in 1941, it was not until 1948, when the Saint Louis Art Museum 
welcomed Good Design Is Your Business, sponsored by the St. Louis—based Gaylord 
Container Corporation and organized by the Albright Art Gallery at the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy, that a wide swath of St. Louisians got their first taste of the modern design 
prescribed by MoMA before the war.’ 


The objective of the exhibition was threefold: to inform consumers, educate industrial 
designers, and, as the name would suggest, to persuade manufacturers of the economic 
benefits of modern design. The show opened at the Saint Louis Art Museum on January 19, 
and during its short one-month run attracted an impressive 25,000 visitors with its “good 
contemporary functional design” (fig. 2).!° St. Louis’s civic and business leaders eagerly 
welcomed the event. Ernest Stix Jr. of Stix, Baer & Fuller wrote to Museum director Perry 
Rathbone in 1947, proposing “the museum might very effectively promote public interest 
in, and perhaps even foster creation of, good industrial design”; Rathbone replied that 
such an exhibition was, in fact, already in the works.'! During the run of the exhibition, 
influential civic leader and patron of the arts Howard Baer sent Rathbone a catalogue of 
designs from his company A.S. Aloe, a manufacturer of hospital and laboratory equipment, 
to humbly illustrate the local embrace of “good” industrial design. In response, Rathbone 
confessed that he was fascinated to see that despite the specialized nature of Baer’s industry, 


his designers were “also following new lines.” ” 
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Fig. 2. Installation view of Good Design 
Is Your Business, Saint Louis Art Museum, 
January 19-February 15, 1948 


Cat. 82. David Painter of Barnes & Reinecke 
Industrial Designers and Engineers, Ice Crusher, 
1948. Black-enameled-and-chrome-plated metal 
and polystyrene, 10 3/8 x 3 1/2 x 3 1/2 in. (26.4 
x 8.9 x 8.9 cm), made by Dazey Corporation, 
St. Louis. Missouri History Museum, St. Louis 





While Good Design Is Your Business included the work of a wide range of national 
manufacturers, products by St. Louis businesses won coveted spots on the checklist of two 
hundred objects (of which 135 were likely exhibited at the Museum), chosen from more 
than forty thousand household items and consumer products. Home appliances from 
St. Louis—based manufacturers Dazey Corporation and Knapp Monarch were chosen, 
including an ice crusher designed by David Painter, the chief designer for Barnes & 
Reinecke Industrial Designers and Engineers (cat. 82). Cofounder Jean Otis Reinecke 
attended the Washington University School of Fine Arts before moving in 1930 to work on 
Chicago’s “Century of Progress” World’s Fair, where he eventually established his practice.’ 
Painter, an early graduate of the Art Institute of Chicago’s industrial design program, went 
on to purchase the design division of Barnes & Reinecke, forming Painter/Teague/Petertil, 
Industrial Designers in 1950.'* His design for the Dazey ice-crusher shows a keen interest 
in machine aesthetics. Its overall torpedo—composed of a cylindrical black-enameled-and- 
chrome-plated top and tapered polystyrene ice cup—is enhanced by a streamlined chrome 
handle and finned base. Sleek and practical, with three settings for making fine, medium, 
and coarse ice, “every component of the design is ultimately the product of a functional 
demand,” as the exhibition’s catalogue lauded. 
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Good Design is Your Business was the first design exhibition to include a category for 
automobiles, a rich and rapidly developing American industry. Championing examples of 
car design “where extraneous parts have been brought together to create an exciting and 
rhythmic form,” the exhibition brought to the American public early ideas of streamlining, 
which would triumph in 1953 with the introduction of the iconic Chevrolet Corvette (cat. 83).' 
Sleek, light, and swift, the Corvette, manufactured in St. Louis from 1954 to 1981, had one 
of the first auto bodies made of molded fiberglass, a medium favored by modern furniture 
makers as well, and is the best-known design from Harley J. Earl, the father of American 


automobile styling. 


Charles Eames had already garnered press attention in his hometown during the early postwar 
period, with one local paper proclaiming: Eames’s “Plywood Furniture Revolutionizes 
Industry.”'” But Good Design Is Your Business was likely the first public appearance of the 
designer’s post-Cranbrook work in St. Louis. Alongside the Lounge Chair Wood (LCW) 
(cat. 84), Dining Chair Metal (DCM), and Folding Screen Wood (FSW) (cat. 85) that Eames 
designed for Evans Products Company, visitors could find Finnish designer Alvar Aalto’s 
molded-plywood furniture for Artek-Pascoe (see cats. 31, 32), webbed seating by Jens 
Risom for Knoll, tubular-steel lounge chairs by Van Keppel-Green, Walter von Nessen’s 
swing-arm floor lamps (cat. 86), and ceramics by Russel Wright. The exhibition featured 
not only furniture but also textiles and sporting equipment, and a complete modern model 


kitchen by Norge. 


Cat. 83. Harley J. Earl, Corvette, 1954. Plastic, fiberglass, chrome, rubber, leather, glass, canvas, and assorted metals, 
51 x 167 x 72 in. (130 x 424 x 184 cm), made by Chevrolet of General Motors, Detroit, and manufactured in 
St. Louis. Collection Stephen FE. Brauer 








Cat. 84. Charles Eames and Ray Kaiser Eames, Lounge Chair Wood 
(LCW), 1946. Molded ash plywood and rubber, 26 9/16 x 19 x 21 7/16 in. 
(67.5 x 48.2 x 54.4 cm), made by Herman Miller Furniture Co., Zeeland, 
Michigan. Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Tom and Jean Wolff in memory 
of Charles Eames 47:1985 


Cat. 85. Charles Eames and Ray Kaiser Eames, Folding Screen Wood 
(FSW), 1946. Plywood, birch, and canvas, 68 x 48 3/16 x 5 11/16 in. 
(172.7 x 122.4 x 14.5 cm), made by Herman Miller Furniture Co., Zeeland, 
Michigan. Saint Louis Art Museum, Funds given by the E. Reuben and 
Gladys Flora Grant Charitable Trust 189:1982 


Cat. 86. Walter von Nessen, Lamp, c. 1945. Brass, steel, and fiberglass, 


42 1/2 x 12 1/4 x 18 in. (107.9 x 31.1 x 45.7 cm), made by Nessen Studio, 
Inc., New York. Collection Robert C. Smith 
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In the decade that followed Good Design Is Your Business, the Saint Louis Art Museum 
continued to embrace the latest in contemporary design, and the Museum itself even underwent 
a series of modern interior renovations. In 1955, Florence Knoll consulted with the architects 
Murphy and Mackey on the Museum’s new café (fig. 3), advising the purchase of Aalto’s 
bent-plywood barstools and Harry Bertoia’s wire side chairs for the space.'® Bertoia, first 
and foremost a sculptor, had been asked by Knoll to consider designing furniture for the 
company after learning he had left Eames’s studio. His eponymous line of furniture, made 
from vinyl-coated steel wires and black-painted steel rods, won instant praise for its beauty 
and practicality when it was unveiled in New York in 1952. The collection included Bertoia’s 
Diamond and high-back Bird chairs, named in reference to the respective shapes of their seats, 
in addition to the square-seated side chair. An example with its original orange Naugahyde 
cushion was used in the Museum café for just two years before being adopted as office 


furniture (cat. 87). It was accessioned to the Museum’s permanent collection in 1979. 


Around the same time as the café renovation, the Museum purchased office furniture for its 
newly constructed administrative wing from distributor Holscher-Wernig, most of which was 
manufactured by Herman Miller. George Nelson’s leather-covered desk with special sliding 
file drawer (cat. 88), four of Eames’s LCWs, several slatted platform benches, and an array 
of storage units, desks, and chairs were chosen for the new offices as well as education and 
members’ spaces. Several years later, the Museum’s Friends Room was redecorated. Images 
of the space in 1960 show a pair of Barcelona chairs and a Barcelona table designed by 

Mies van der Rohe for Knoll, two metal-framed benches with tufted cushions designed by 


Florence Knoll, as well as a tuxedo sofa on a metal frame in the Knoll style.” 





Fig. 3. Murphey and Mackey, Saint Louis Art Museum 
Expansion, Café, 1955 


Cat. 87. Harry Bertoia, Side Chair, 1952. Vinyl-coated 
steel wire, steel rods, and Naugahyde cushion, 28 3/4 
x 21 3/8 x 23 1/16 in. (73 x 54.3 x 58.6 cm), made by 
Knoll, Inc., New York. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Museum Purchase 280:1979 
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Cat. 88. George Nelson, Desk, 1946. Primavera veneer, leather, steel, and aluminum, 40 3/4 x 54 x 28 in. 
(103.5 X 137.2 x 71.1 cm), made by Herman Miller Furniture Co., Zeeland, Michigan. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Marjorie Wyman Endowment Fund 59:1997 


The Museum continued to host design and home furnishings exhibitions throughout the 
1950s and ’6os, including the National Gallery’s American Index of Design as well as the 
Walker Art Center’s Knife, Fork, & Spoon in 1951. Italy at Work, which was organized by 
Charles Nagel Jr., former director of the Saint Louis Art Museum who had moved to the 
Brooklyn Museum, arrived the following year. Perry Rathbone, director of the Saint Louis 
Art Museum, also collaborated in part. The show celebrated the burgeoning Italian movement 
in modern design, arguably the most exuberant European strain of the style in the postwar 
period, as well as traditional Italian handicraft. Dining room sets by Gio Ponti and Carlo 
Mollino set the stage for a variety of whimsical textiles, blown-glass figurines, sculpture, 
pietra dura, and fashion. When offered a gift of an object from the exhibition by the Italian 
government, Rathbone requested the faience sculpture Wounded Horse, still in the collection, 
and for the offices, an Olivetti typewriter, featured in the company’s iconic advertising posters 
of the period.”° Typical of the time, Boyd’s department store hosted a special exhibition 
of Italian arts and crafts to coincide with the exhibition, as did The Warfield Shops in the 
city’s Central West End.?! 
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In 1953, the American Craftsmen’s Education Council, under the leadership of Aileen Van- 
derbilt Webb, organized Designer Craftsmen USA, a series of regional exhibitions across 
the country featuring trends in contemporary craft and design that culminated in a national 
show at the Brooklyn Museum comprised of objects from the regional exhibitions selected 
by a group of judges, which included Nagel as well as Meyric Rogers, also a former director 
of the Saint Louis Art Museum. The St. Louis museum hosted the show for the region, 
an area that encompassed an enormous swath of eleven states, from the Dakotas south 
through Texas and Louisiana. In all, eleven ceramics, seven textiles, two pieces of furniture, 
seven pieces of jewelry, and five miscellaneous pieces were chosen from the St. Louis exhibition 
for the national competition, including work by the Missouri-based textile designer John 
Donovan Parks. Considering the formidable talents of silversmiths Maria Regnier and Dwight 
Dillon, as well as textile designer Frannie Dressel, it is curious that their work is missing from 
the winning entries, suggesting that the competition failed to draw the biggest names in the 
region.”” Nevertheless, the show highlighted the vibrant role of studio craft in shaping the 
modern environment, and it offered a counterpoint to several subsequent exhibitions that, 
even though they would incorporate craft, expressly celebrated design for mass production. 


While St. Louis had a relationship to Scandinavian decorative arts stretching all the way back 
to the 1904 World’s Fair, it was not until the mid-19 50s that “Scandinavian design” —a 
term coined at the time—gained widespread appeal. Used to describe the functionalist style 





Cat. 89. Nils Landberg, Vase, 1960. Glass, 15 5/8 x 4 1/2 in. (11.4 x 39.7 cm), 
made by AB Orrefors Glasbruk, Sweden. Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift 
of Dennis Gallion and Daniel Morris 53:1993 


Cat. 90. Nils Landberg, Goblets, 1957. Glass, 17 1/8 x 5 in. (43 x 12.7 cm); 
16 1/2 x § 1/8 in. (42 x 13 cm), made by AB Orrefors Glasbruk, Sweden. 
Collection Dr. and Mrs. William Friedman 
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presented to the international marketplace by Norway, Sweden, Demark, and Finland, 
Scandinavian design offered approachable modern products that maintained an association— 
albeit at times erroneously —with quality, expert craftsmanship, and traditional materials, 
especially exotic woods, silver, and glass.*? In 1957, the Saint Louis Art Museum hosted 
Fifty Years of Danish Silver, a look at the titular subject in the Georg Jensen tradition, 
and Adventures in Glass, which featured the work of designers Ingeborg Lundin, Edvin 
Ohrstrém, Sven Palmqvist, John Selbing, and Nils Landberg. A vase (cat. 89) and delicate 
goblets from Landberg’s Tulip series, with their highly attenuated stems (cat. 90), are an 
example of the type of tour-de-force glassblowing championed in the special exhibition, 
which was sponsored by Swedish manufacturer Orrefors.** Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, 
where it is thought that this particular example was purchased, created a special display of 


Orrefors glass to coincide with the show. 


20th Century Design, U.S.A., organized by the Albright Art Gallery and again sponsored 
by Gaylord Container Corporation, stopped at the Saint Louis Art Museum in 1959. 
The self-professed “first critical survey of American design” featured work by early 

modernists such as Frank Lloyd Wright and contemporary figures like Saarinen and Eames 
(cat. 91).2> The exhibition bestowed iconic status on a wide range of objects, lauding both 


the “flowing” lines of Eva Zeisel’s classic ceramics (cat. 92) and the “free” lines of 





Cat. 91. Charles Eames and Ray Kaiser Eames, Rocker (RAR), 1950. Molded polyester fiberglass, steel, 
birch, and rubber mounts, 26 3/4 x 24 1/2 x 27 1/8 in. (67.9 x 62.2 x 68.9 cm), made by Herman Miller 
Furniture Co., Zeeland, Michigan. Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Mrs.Charles W. Lorenz 
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Cat. 92. Eva Zeisel, Hallcraft/Tomorrow’s Classic Sauce Boat, Part of Five-Piece Table Service, 1949-50. Glazed earthenware, 
6x 61/2 x § 1/8 in. (15.2 x 16.5 x 13 cm), made by Hall China Company, East Liverpool, Ohio. Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Gift of Charles L. and Joan L. Sheppard 96:1981.3 


Cat. 93. Russel Wright, American Modern Dinnerware, 1937. Glazed earthenware, dimensions variable, made by 
Steubenville Pottery, Steubenville, Ohio. Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Jon S. Cournoyer 19-20:2015, 24-25:2015, 
27-28:2015, 30-31:2015, 33:2015; granite gray serving bowl, Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Edward 
Okun 211:1980 


Cat. 94. Kaye LaMoyne, Color-Flyte Bowls and Plates, c. 1955. Melmac, dimensions variable, made by 
Branchell Company, St. Louis. Missouri History Museum, St. Louis. 


Russel Wright’s American Modern ceramics (cat. 93), while at the same time celebrating the 
“potential of new materials” with a section devoted to plastic and fiberglass dinnerware, 
which had become popular in the 1950s (cat. 94).7° Japanese Design Today and Design in 
Germany Today, both circulated by the Smithsonian Institution and the latter sponsored 

by the Federal Republic of Germany, followed in 1961 and 1962, respectively. 


The ensuing decades brought a slew of largely retrospective exhibitions that aimed to canonize 
the work of midcentury American designers as iconic design objects rather than mere consumer 
products. Several public art galleries in St. Louis hosted exhibitions celebrating the career of 
Eames and his design partner and wife, Ray Kaiser Eames. The St. Louis Artists’ Guild hosted 
a show of the Eames’ graphic design and furniture in 1964, which included a rug designed by 
Charles in 1936 for the master bedroom of the Meyer house (see cat. 61).2” Both Eameses 
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attended the opening reception, where they screened their art films and encouraged visitors 
to sit in the chairs on display.?* Charles followed his own advice. Allegedly, while he was 
attending a party at the Ladue home of artist James B. Fisher, Eames sat in the metal lounge 
chair included in the current exhibition (cat. 95). Isadore Shank, a modern architect and 
neighbor of Fisher, loaned the chair from his own home for the event, since the hosts had 
no Eames designs of their own.” One of the key pieces in the Eameses’ first collection of 
plywood furniture, initially manufactured by Evans Product Company and then by Herman 
Miller, which bought the rights in 1949, the early-19 50s chair has its original, rare red-aniline- 
dye finish. The metal lounge and dining chairs, with their slender, anthropomorphic 
chrome-plated-steel legs, were more commercially popular than their all-wood cousins, 
despite sharing the same distinctive ovoid-cum-rectangular molded-plywood seat and 
back.*° The Eameses’ continued technical experiments in molded plywood and overall chair 
design following the Organic Design competition at MoMA proved fruitful. What had begun 
as a costly and cumbersome concept had, a half-decade later, become a viable product, able 


to be mass-produced and marketed on a global scale. 





Cat. 95. Charles Eames, Lounge Chair Metal (LCM), 1946. Stained molded plywood, chrome-plated 
steel, and rubber, 26 1/2 x 22 x 24 1/4 in. (67.3 x §5.9 x 61.1 cm), made by Herman Miller Furniture 
Co., Zeeland, Michigan. Courtesy Peter Shank 
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Good Design in the Marketplace 


In the years that followed Good Design Is Your Business, St. Louis welcomed a number of 
modern design exhibitions outside the museum-and-gallery context, demonstrating St. Louis’s 
growing significance as a market for modern goods. In 1950 and 1951, Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney hosted variations of the “Good Design” shows that originated with MoMA and 
the Chicago Merchandise Mart. The Good Design program, another brainchild of Edgar 
Kaufmann Jr., was a multifaceted strategy that aimed to educate consumers and manufactures 
about modern products and to ensure those products 
were readily available for purchase.*! Competitions, 
opinion polls, public programs, and, most significantly, 
alliances with retailers propelled Good Design from a 
series of carefully curated exhibitions into a veritable 
brand, bestowing the MoMA stamp of approval on 

an array of modern consumer goods, from wall clocks 
and magazine racks to fabrics and light fixtures. 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney was a natural choice to be 
an ambassador of the program. The department store 
was an early proponent of modern design, advertising 
Alvar Aalto’s Artek-Pascoe furnishings as early as 1946 
and commissioning local architect Harris Armstrong to 
build its own modern store in the St. Louis suburb of 
Clayton in 1950.” To market Good Design, the store 
published “Good Design: Centennial Portfolio for 
Homes” in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (fig. 4), which 
included biographies of designers Dorothy Wright Liebes, 
Charles Eames, Russel Wright, Eero Saarinen, the Knolls, 
and George Nelson.*? The company’s president, Frank 





Mayfield, even gave the opening address at a luncheon 


Fig. 4. “Good Design: Centennial Port- inaugurating the spring 1950 Good Design exhibition 
folio for Homes,” supplement sponsored ; ; . : 

by Secaupe:Vandervoort-Barney and at the Chicago Merchandise Mart, while MoMA director 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, René d’Harnoncourt made a weeklong Good Design 


October 8, 1950 ; _ 
promotional visit to St. Louis that fall.°* The next year, 


Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney again welcomed Good 
Design, as did the St. Louis Artists’ Guild. This time Kaufmann was accompanied to St. Louis 
by Eames, whose storage units for Herman Miller were prominently featured in the 
exhibition (cat. 96) and who spoke at both the department store and the Artists’ Guild as 
well as at Washington University on the “purposes and philosophies of modern design.”** 


Cat. 96. Charles Eames and Ray Kaiser Eames, Eames Storage Unit (ESU), 1949-50. Dimpled birch plywood, zinc-plated 
steel, perforated metal, plastic-laminated plywood, lacquered Masonite, and rubber, 58 11/16 x 47 1/16 x 16 15/16 in. 
(149 x 119.5 x 43 cm), made by Herman Miller Furniture Co., Zeeland, Michigan. Saint Louis Art Museum, Friends 
Fund 17:1994 
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During d’Harnoncourt’s 1950 visit, he told the Post-Dispatch, “Of every 100 persons 

who come to the Museum, we estimate that no more than ten actually accept a geometric 
abstraction by Piet Mondrian as valid art .. . but when principles of good design permeate 
a home, the occupants tend to be more tolerant, more receptive to new ideas in art.”*° The 
director’s comments reveal MoMA’s efforts to use design as a means to an end—widespread 
appreciation of modern art—rather than necessarily as an end to itself. Tensions within MoMA 
about the future direction of the design department, along with the strains of producing 
such a large-scale program with many different players, probably contributed to the 
eventual dissolution of the Good Design program and the departure of Kaufmann from 


the museum in 1955. 


The close alignment of museums with industry and their active promotion of new products 
had largely dissolved by the close of the decade, but retailers maintained their role as active 
supporters of modern design. One of the most epic celebrations of Scandinavian design in 
St. Louis came not from the Saint Louis Art Museum but from Famous-Barr. Although the 
fever for Scandinavian design was cooling internationally by the early 1960s, the completion 
of Finnish-born architect Eero Saarinen’s Gateway Arch in 1965 undoubtedly reinvigorated 
local interest in the style. The following year, Famous-Barr inaugurated Scandia: Northern 
Lights, Northern Sights, a major exhibition of Scandinavian culture and design (fig. 5).°” 
The arrival of a replica ninth-century Viking ship, which made its way down the Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers, was the most extravagant of a series of publicity stunts used to promote 
what the Post-Dispatch dubbed a “fjord-and-fantasy world of smorgasbord and song.”*® 
Every display window in Famous-Barr’s downtown store featured a major Scandinavian 
designer or company, including portraits of the individual designers in addition to products 


“in lithe, symmetrical lines, using rich woods, fine leathers, modern metals.” *? 





Fig. 5. Installation views of Scandia: Northern Lights, Northern Sights, Famous-Barr, St. Louis, 1966 
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Cat. 97. Arne Jacobsen, Flatware, 1957. 
Stainless steel, dimensions variable, 
made by Georg Jensen, Denmark. 
Collection Robert C. Smith 


Cat. 98. Arne Jacobsen, Egg Chair, 1957. 

Steel, leather, and foam, 42 x 33 13/16 x 31 1/8 in. 
(106.7 x 85.9 x 79 cm), made by Fritz Hansen 
Efr. A/S, Denmark. Private collection 





Eero Saarinen, Alvar Aalto, and the accomplished Danish architect and designer Arne 
Jacobsen were just a few of those highlighted. Jacobsen is responsible for iconic designs in 

a wide range of media, from glass and textiles to flatware (cat. 97) and furniture, and one 
Famous-Barr display featured Jacobsen’s organic Egg Chair (cat. 98), created in 1957 along 
with his Swan Chair and Swan Settee for the lobby and reception areas of Copenhagen’s 
Royal Hotel. Textile manufacturer Marimekko’s large-scale screen-printed fabrics (cat. 99) 
brightened one spare window display, and tabletop wares of Boda of Sweden and Arabia 
of Finland enlivened several more. Famous-Barr window designer Sam Clark recalls 
conceptualizing and implementing the displays in the company’s large in-house workshop, 
using boards stretched in white vinyl to create minimalist backgrounds for the modern 
furnishings.*° Inside the store, silver by Henning Koppel for Georg Jensen, with dramatic 
flowing lines and smooth biomorphic surfaces in the manner of the covered centerpiece dish 
here (cat. 100), was exhibited alongside at least five model rooms with smartly arranged 
Scandinavian modern furnishings and accessories. Aalto’s sinewy stacking stools (cat. ror) 
appeared alongside fellow Finn Yrj6 Kukkapuro’s Karuselli chair in a casual sitting-room 
display outfitted with a plush graphic rug and shades made of Marimekko’s Ananas fabric 
(fig. 6), a delicate print that playfully reinterprets the sumptuous brocades of seventeenth- 
century Europe. A special tribute to the Saarinen family showed Eero’s designs for the 


newly completed Arch with textiles by his sister, Pipsan Saarinen Swanson. 
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Cat. 99. Maija Isola, Unikko, 1965. Screen-printed cotton, 55 1/2 x 201 in. (141 x 510.5 cm), made by Marimekko Oy, 
Finland. Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Marimekko Oy 162:1971 


Cat. 100. Henning Koppel, Covered Centerpiece Dish, 1954. Silver, 5 7/8 x 8 x 27 3/4 in. (14.9 x 20.3 x 70.5 cm), made 
by Georg Jensen Company, Denmark, 1981. Saint Louis Art Museum, Funds given by the Decorative Arts Society in 
honor of their 25th.anniversary 21:1992a,b 


Cat. ror. Alvar Aalto, Stacking Stools, 1954. Birch and ash, 17 3/4 x 16 1/2 x 16 1/2 in. (45.1 x 41.9 x 41.9 cm), made 
by Oy Huonekalu-ja Rakennustyétehdas AB, Finland. Saint Louis Art Museum, Bequest of Clella Bailey Slater 43:2008 


Fig. 6. Installation view of Scandia: Northern Lights, Northern Sights, Famous-Barr, St. Louis, 1966 
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While head of the interiors department from 1944 to 1947 at the family’s firm Saarinen, 
Swanson and Saarinen, Pipsan had helped introduce a line of modern flexible furniture 

for the Johnson Furniture Company (see cat. 29).*! She subsequently partnered with her 
husband, J. Robert EF Swanson, to work on commercial and residential interiors while 
continuing to design for several manufacturers in a variety of media, including furniture, 
glass, and textiles. Her Smoke Rings Rug from 1965 for Monarch Carpet Mills, produced 
in several different colorways and in two sizes, encapsulates the trend for graphic patterns 
and bold color palettes in postwar American carpets and textiles, as exemplified by the bright 
blue, purple, and gray rings in a raised pile on an off-white background here (cat. 102).*” 
In a press release, Monarch announced the design would be available from the decorating 
department of Famous-Barr to coincide with the department store’s special display of the 
designer’s work, presumably in the aforementioned Saarinen tribute.** Smoke Rings, as 
well as the designer’s Saratoga silkscreened textile for Edwin Raphael Company (cat. 103), 
is visible in installation photographs from the exhibit (fig. 7). With their simple geometry 
and vibrant colors, Swanson’s textiles overpower the black-and-white photographs of her 
father’s and brother’s architectural achievements. 





Cat. 102. Pipsan Saarinen Swanson, Smoke Rings Rug, c. 1965. Acrylic, 103 x 88 1/2 in. 
(261.6 x 224.8 cm), made by Monarch Carpet Mills, Chamblee, Georgia. Cranbrook Art Museum 
CAM 1999.5 
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Cat. 103. Pipsan Saarinen Swanson, Saratoga, 1950-69. 
Screen-printed linen, 113 3/4 x 46 1/2 in. (288.9 x 118.1 
cm), made by Edwin Raphael Company, Inc., Holland, 
Michigan. Cranbrook Art Museum, Gift of Letts 
Industries CAM 1991.3 


Fig. 7. Installation view of Scandia: Northern Lights, 
Northern Sights, Famous-Barr, St. Louis, 1966 





Modern Architects and the Ideal Interior 


Architects were some of the key players in cultivating a taste for modern design in postwar 
St. Louis. Modern homes, with their long, clean lines and open floor plans demanded sleek, 
multifunctional modern furnishings, and as a result, architects often had a critical role as 
interior decorators and furnishing agents. To be sure, St. Louis’s modern architects created 
complete interiors—from floor to ceiling—for only a handful of patrons. But their influence 
as tastemakers stretched beyond their immediate circles. Lavish press coverage of the finest 
local modern homes, often architects’ own residences, showed everyday consumers with 
more modest budgets and aspirations the possibilities of what one Post-Dispatch article 
aptly called “Ideal Living” in the thoroughly modern home.” 


One of St. Louis’s most prolific and best-known modern architects was also one of its earliest 
purveyors of modern design.**° William Adair Bernoudy was a representative for Knoll, Inc., 
as early as the late 1940s, and his well-appointed office in Clayton, a veritable showroom, 
reflected the partnership. Jens Risom webbed side chairs and upholstered armchairs, an Abel 
Sorenson double-tray table, Isamu Noguchi vellum table lamp, Florence Knoll sideboard, 
and a simplified geometric coffee table of Bernoudy’s own design are visible in photographs 
of the offices taken in the midcentury, all expertly arranged and accompanied by a careful 
selection of modern prints and paintings (fig. 8). Bernoudy sourced furniture by more than 
a dozen manufacturers, including Hans Wegner and George Nakashima, and worked with 
Les and Jerry Grodsky of Contemporary Furnishings, Inc., to secure Widdicomb furnishings 
(mostly designed by T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings) in addition to the custom built-in furniture 


and light fixtures featured in most of his homes. 





Fig. 8. William Adair Bernoudy, Bernoudy-Mutrux Office, interior, Clayton, Missouri, c. 1950 
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The architect and, especially, his wife, Gertrude, collected modern art and were active 
members of the St. Louis cultural community. In 1951, Bernoudy’s offices became a 
showcase for the work of the modern artists’ collective Group 15, whose members included 
Hillis Arnold, Charles Quest, Fred Conway, Martyl Langsdorf, and Werner Drewes 
(cats. 105-07), and his own home was featured in numerous publications, both local and 
national, including the Sz. Louis Post-Dispatch and House Beautiful.*° 


Bernoudy actually designed his square wood coffee table with bases in two different styles, 


each composed of four squares. In one version, the squares are angled toward the center, 





Cat. 104. Pierre Jeanneret, Scissor Chair, 1938-40. Maple and acrylic upholstery, 28 3/4 x 22 3/4 x 29 1/8 in. 
(73 x 57.8 x 74 cm), made by Knoll, Inc., New York. Saint Louis Art Museum, Funds given by the Decorative Arts Society 
I1:1983 
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Cat. 105. Werner Drewes, Separation, 1944. Woodcut on paper, 10 x 15 1/2 in. 
(25.4 x 39.4 cm). Collection Alvin and Ruth Siteman 


Cat. 106. Werner Drewes, Inner Tropical Seas, 1944. Woodcut on paper, 9 1/2 x 
15 in. (24.1 x 38.1 cm). Collection Alvin and Ruth Siteman 


Cat. 107. Werner Drewes, Adoration, 1944. Woodcut on paper, 9 1/2 x 15 in. 
(24.1 x 38.1 cm). Collection Alvin and Ruth Siteman 
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creating a pinwheel effect (cat. 108); in the other, they are set at right angles. Custom-produced 
by Jean Mutrux, a local cabinetmaker and brother of Edouard Mutrux, one of Bernoudy’s 
architecture partners, the coffee tables appear in several of the firm’s projects. The example 
in the current exhibition comes from the home of another of Bernoudy’s partners, Henry 
(Hank) Bauer, and his wife, Ann Perrine Bauer. The repetition of simple, rectilinear shapes 
and the use of traditional materials reflect the architect’s overall design aesthetic and 
philosophy, which was greatly influenced by his studies with Frank Lloyd Wright at Taliesin. 
A devoted modernist, Bernoudy largely shirked requests that conflicted with his core design 
principles. In response to an inquiry to design a traditional house in 1941, he confessed that 
he considered himself “ill-equipped” for the task and that it would be “morally irresponsible” 
of him to take on the project, instead suggesting Charles Nagel and Frederick Dunn, whose 
style at the time was better suited to the client’s needs.*’ 


Bernoudy was not alone in his steadfast commitment to modern architecture and design. 
Architects Robert Elkington, Charles King, and Ralph and Mary Jane Fournier were 
designing predominantly one-story, horizontally oriented single-family housing in the 
burgeoning suburban developments of midcentury. King catered to a well-heeled clientele 
in Belleville, a neighboring Illinois town, while Ralph Fournier specialized in affordable, 


modular housing in St. Louis’s western suburbs. Veteran architect Harris Armstrong 





Cat. 108. William Adair Bernoudy, Coffee Table, c. 1950. Walnut, 49 x 49 x 17.5 in. (124.5 x 124.5 x 44.5 cm), made by 
Jean Mutrux, St. Louis. Collection Henry and Ann Perrine Bauer 
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Fig. 9. Harris Armstrong, Egon Schwarz Residence, interior, Oakland, Missouri, c. 1961 


continued developing his particular brand of modern architecture, influenced in the early 
years by Frank Lloyd Wright, Alvar Aalto, and the International Style. He built homes 
across the St. Louis suburbs, including Clayton, Ladue, Webster Groves, and Oakland, 
where he had his own home and studio from late 1938 until his death in 1973. 


Many of these architects were closely involved in the interior design and decoration of their 
clients’ residences as well. King helped his clients choose appropriate furnishings for their 
thoroughly curated spaces, even going so far as to hang pictures and arrange bookshelves. 
Mary Jane Fournier, an alumna of the Washington University School of Architecture, 
headed Architectural Interiors, a subsidiary of Fournier, Inc., devoted to interior design. 
Armstrong homeowner Egon Schwarz recalled the architect’s approval of the furnishings he 
and his late wife brought to St. Louis when they moved from Boston in 1961: a collection 
of largely Danish Modern pieces, such as Wegner sawbuck chairs and rocker and a Borge 


Mogensen secretary (fig. 9).*° 
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Not surprisingly, many of these architects’ own homes were among the finest examples 

of modern interior design of the period. For the Briar Hill Road home in Belleville with a 
spectacular view of the St. Louis skyline that King designed in 1956 for him and his wife, 
Audrey Marsh King, the architect chose a curved Dunbar tuxedo sofa with metal legs, 
Knoll stacking stools (cat. 109), and a rare leather-webbed lounge chair by Mexico-based 
design team Michael van Beuren, Klaus Grabe, and Morley Webb (cat. 110), whose prototype 
for the chair had won a place in MoMA’s 1941 Organic Design exhibition. A large graphic 
carpet with stylized flowers and grapes vibrantly contrasted with the room’s white walls 
and expanse of glass (fig. 10), evoking Alexander Girard’s interior for Eero Saarinen’s 
Miller House in Columbus, Indiana. King achieved a signature combination of comfort, 


personalization, and luxury with his adept mix of materials: warm wood, leather, 


upholstery, chrome, and laminate. 





Cat. 109. Florence Knoll, Stacking 
Stools, c. 1955. Birch, iron, and 
laminate, 18 x 13 in. (45.7 x 33 cm), 
each, made by Knoll, Inc., New York. 
Collection James King and collection 
Lauren Spencer King 


Fig. ro. Charles E. King, Charles E. 
and Audrey Marsh King Residence, 
interior, Belleville, Illinois, 1956 


Cat. 110. Michael van Beuren, 
Klaus Grabe, and Morley Webb, 
Lounge Chair, 1941. Primavera 
wood, leather, and metal, 31 x 26 x 
65 in. (78.7 x 66 x 165.1 cm), made 
by Domus, Mexico City. Collection 
Lauren Spencer King 
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Long, elegant Dunbar sofas were a popular choice for the modern interiors of St. Louis’s 
elite. Developer I. E. Millstone, Louis Sachs, William Bernoudy, as well as Morton D. May 
and his wife, Margie May, also chose variations of the Dunbar tuxedo sofa for their residences 
or offices (cat. 111). For May’s second home, built in 1952 in Brentmoor Park, the couple 
selected a Dunbar model with a slightly curved seat, designed in the early 1950s by Edward 
Wormley. Like the example in King’s home, it has a long, thin body, slim set-back arms, 
and slender brass cylindrical legs. Despite its commanding size at nine feet long, its overall 
form is so delicate and slender “it takes the span as lightly as a suspension bridge,” as the 
manufacturer aptly described it.4? Wormley (and, indeed, Dunbar as a whole) was known 
for a more conservative modern aesthetic that privileged organic materials and craftsmanship 
over synthetics and industrial production. He often used the textiles of designers known for 
their hand-woven aesthetic, such as Dorothy Wright Liebes and Jack Lenore Larsen, and 
even incorporated hand-glazed tiles into his designs. To Wormley, modern design meant 
freedom: “freedom to mix . . . to embrace the new, but to hold fast to what is good.”*° 
This ethos evidently appealed to St. Louis’s affluent consumers of modern design, who 
gravitated toward furnishings that meshed with traditional ideas of comfort and luxury. 
Indeed, the Mays’ Brentmoor Park home was largely outfitted with Dunbar furniture. 
Wormley’s tear drop slipper chairs (cat. 112), Chinese-inspired dining table and chairs, and 
kidney-shaped coffee table were understated accompaniments to the many masterpieces in 
the Mays’ celebrated collection of art that filled their home (fig. 11). 


Cat. 111. Edward J. Wormley, 4907A Sofa, 1949. Wood, fabric upholstery, and brass, 28 x 108 x 36 in. 
(71.1 x 274.3 x 91.4 cm), made by Dunbar Furniture Corporation, Berne, Indiana. Collection Kyrle Boldt II 
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Fig. 11. Fischer-Campbell with addition by Frederick 
Wallace Dunn, Morton D. May Residence, interior, 
Clayton, Missouri, 1952/56. 


Cat. 112. Edward J. Wormley, 5106 Tear Drop Chair, 
1951. Wood, fabric upholstery, and brass, 28 x 28 x 32 
in. (71.1 x 71.1 x 81.3 cm), made by Dunbar Furniture 
Corporation, Berne, Indiana. Collection Lucia P. May 





In a near-perfect representation of the Good Design aesthetic, architect Robert Elkington 
outfitted his spare home of 1948 with Saarinen Womb Chairs, a wood Ralph Rapson rocker 
with canvas webbing (cat. 113), stacking tables with sinewy hairpin legs, and a Noguchi- 
designed paper table lamp. A striking black-and-white photograph once in the architect’s 
own archive shows the main living area bathed in late-afternoon sunlight, its carefully 
selected furniture, all manufactured by Knoll, casting dramatic shadows across the cork-tile 
floor (fig. 12). The room’s floor-to-ceiling windows embrace the wooded surroundings, 
collapsing the boundary between indoor and outdoor space and creating the ideal backdrop 
for the architect’s progressive furnishings. 


The young architect Hank Bauer, who began working in the Bernoudy-Mutrux offices in 
the late 1940s, and his wife, Ann, outfitted their Kirkwood home of their own design with 
furnishings bought through Bernoudy Associates, the separate interior-design firm created by 
Bernoudy, Bauer, and several partners in 1948.°' Over time, the Bauers acquired a trove of 
modern furniture, which included a planter (cat. 114), candlestick, and sideboard by Bernoudy, 
in addition to the aforementioned square coffee table, an upholstered Knoll chair, a slipper 
chair and bench by T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings (cats. 115, 116), and a curved-back armchair 
by Hans Wegner. According to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat’s Tempo Magazine in 1950, 
the Bauers’ “modern residence,” set on a wooded bluff, “dramatically demonstrates how a 
contemporary residence can develop as an integral part of its location.”°? Indeed, the home 
and its shifting context would soon come to illustrate the changing landscape of St. Louis’s 
greater metropolitan area in the postwar period. When Interstate 270 was built in 1964, 
the couple’s uninterrupted view of the distant Meramec River was peppered with passing 
cars making their way to St. Louis’s new southwestern suburbs. 
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Fig. 12. Robert Elkington, Robert Elkington Residence, 
interior, Ballwin, Missouri, 1948 


Cat. 113. Ralph Rapson, Rocker, 1945. Maple and 
canvas, 30 9/16 x 31 5/8 x 34 13/16 in. (77.7 x 80.3 
x 88.4 cm), made by Knoll, Inc., New York. 

Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Mrs. Charles W. 


Lorenz 126:1984 
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Cat. 114. William Adair Bernoudy, Planter, c. 1950. 


Painted aluminum, 12 x 12 x 9.5 in. (30.5 x 30.5 x 
24.1 cm). Collection Henry and Ann Perrine Bauer 


Cat. 115. T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, Chair, c. 1955. 
Birch and fabric, 31 x 26 1/2 x 33 in. (78.7 x 67.3 
x 83.8 cm), made by Widdicomb Furniture 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Collection 
Henry and Ann Perrine Bauer 





The Wegner Round Chair chosen by the Bauers for their new home was such an archetypal 
design, it eventually came to be known in the United States as simply “The Chair” (cat. 117). 
Wegner worked under several Danish architects, including, early in his career, Arne Jacobsen, 
before finding the ideal partner in master craftsman and guild chairman Johannes Hansen. 
The pair presented their new designs annually at the influential Copenhagen Cabinetmakers’ 
Guild Exhibitions from 1941 to 1966. Many of Wegner’s most important designs, including 
this armchair, were born from their collaboration. Wegner —and, indeed, Danish Modern 
design in general—was not well known in the United States until Interiors magazine featured 
Wegner’s chair on its cover in 1950. (Ironically, Hansen remembers the chair as barely making 
it into the 1949 Copenhagen Guild Exhibition.)** It quickly became an icon. In 1960, John 

FE. Kennedy and Richard Nixon used it during their televised presidential debates. The Bauers 
purchased their Wegner chair, in the original scheme of teak and caning, from Bernoudy 
Associates in 1952.°* Its soft contours, warm wood, and exquisite crafting make it a superb 
example of Danish Modern design and, arguably, the definitive chair from one of Denmark’s 
most significant designers. 


As the international market for home goods in the 1950s expanded, museums, manufacturers, 
and retailers across the globe joined forces. Even governments stepped in. Design For Use, 
USA, a 1951-53 exhibition of American design organized by MoMA to travel through 


Europe was sponsored in part by the U.S. Economic Cooperation Administration, established 
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Cat. 116. T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, Bench, c. 1955. Birch, canvas, and brass, 
18 x 35 x 20 in. (45.7 x 88.9 x 50.8 cm), made by Widdicomb Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Collection Henry and Ann Perrine Bauer 
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Cat. 117. Hans Wegner, Round Chair, c. 1949. Teak and cane, 17 1/2 x 25 x 30 1/2 in. 
(44 x 63.5 x 77.5 cm), made by Johannes Hansen, Denmark. Collection Henry 
and Ann Perrine Bauer 
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to administer the Marshall Plan, and Stuttgart’s State Department of Trade and Commerce.” 
While the alignment of museums and industry had diminished by the 1960s, productive 
transnational relationships in the marketplace continued. Famous-Barr’s Scandia hinged 
on the support of numerous Scandinavian trade commissions and countless manufacturers. 
As modern products circled the globe, so did modern designers. Charles and Ray Eames 
traveled across India in 1958 at the request of the country’s government, consulting on ways 
design could positively influence the nation’s handicraft industry.°* And they occasionally 
returned to Charles’s hometown. In 1969, Charles Eames introduced a series of his most 
recent films at the Saint Louis Art Museum, urging viewers to be “more aware of ‘little 
beauties of historical and aesthetic interest’ which are hidden in many parts of the city.”°” 
By that point, there was one particular beauty that St. Louisians could not ignore: Eames’s 
late friend Eero Saarinen’s Gateway Arch, which soared over a downtown that had been 
utterly transformed from the one Eames left in 1938 when he moved to Cranbrook. 
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Cat. 118. Charles Eames and Ray Kaiser Eames, Chair (PK W) with 

Bikini Cushion, 1951. Wire, wood, padding, and fabric, 32 3/4 x 19 

3/4 x 21 1/4 in. (83.2 x 50.2 x 54 cm), made by Herman Miller Furniture 
-Co., Zeeland, Michigan. Missouri History Museum, St. Louis 
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The Eameses returned together for a 1977 retrospective, Connections: The Work of Charles 
and Ray Eames, at Laumeier Sculpture Park and Washington University’s Steinberg Gallery 
(fig. 13), which showcased their astoundingly diverse body of work, from wood and wire 
furnishings (cat. 118) to leg splints and short films. It had been nearly thirty years since 
their molded-plywood chairs had first been introduced to St. Louisians at the Saint Louis 
Art Museum. In the decades following World War II, the Eames’ iconic seating had made its 
way into the city’s art galleries and sales floors, corporate lobbies and suburban living rooms. 
The best had come to the most. During a stay in St. Louis the following year, Charles died 
suddenly from a heart attack and was buried in a family plot in Calvary Cemetery along 
the banks of the Mississippi River. Eames hardly belongs to St. Louis alone. California 
rightly claims him. So does Cranbrook. And the United States, as a whole. His trajectory 
from St. Louis to Michigan to Los Angeles and beyond mirrors that of modern design in 


America—from local to global, its speed and scope was fit for the atomic age. 





Fig. 13. Charles Eames and Ray Kaiser Eames attending the 
retrospective Connections: The Work of Charles and Ray Eames at 
Laumeier Sculpture Park, St. Louis, 1977 
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St. Louis’s Modern Murals: 
The Art of Progress 


In a 1932 exhibition featuring the work of forty-nine American muralists exploring “post-war 
subjects,” The Museum of Modern Art asked an essential question: “Who is to do the murals 
of the nation’s great buildings?”?! In the years that followed, modern artists answered the 
call, actively utilizing a medium that had been previously dominated by academic painters. 
Whether in cafés and corporate lobbies or post offices and medical clinics, murals imbued 
modern, often austere architectural settings with color, dynamism, and a sense of historic 
and aesthetic continuity, while exposing the larger public to a variety of contemporary 
styles and ideas. Spurred by the fervent support of the medium by the Depression-era 
Federal Arts Project as well as at the World’s Fairs in Chicago, San Francisco, and New York 
in the 1930s, the vogue for mural painting reached its peak in St. Louis in the decades 
surrounding World War II. The founding myths, idyllic local landscapes, and heroic figures 
that dominated murals at the turn of the century—such as Frederick Lincoln Stoddard’s 
panels celebrating the Louisiana Purchase for the mayor’s office (1898), Frederick Oakes 
Sylvester’s idealized vista of the Mississippi River and bluffs for the Noonday Club (1911), 
and Edmund Wuerpel’s summer landscape for the Missouri Athletic Club (1916)—were 
largely supplanted by themes of industry, modernity, play, and progress. 


In a 1977 oral history, Charles Eames lauded the 
design of the coffee shop and restaurant at the Park 
Plaza Hotel (1929), calling one of its designers, 

St. Louis—born Victor Proetz, “a bona fide genius.” 
Proetz’s distinctive modern classicism was particularly 
evident in a series of murals depicting the “glorious 
history of beer as it was made in Nuremberg” that 
he and his partner, Ralph Cole Hall, executed for 
the space (fig. 1). The murals reference specific 
iconographic sources, including woodcuts from the 
1493 Nuremberg Chronicle by Hartmann Schedel, 
as well as nineteenth-century classicism, particularly 
the line-drawn figure of the angel Gabriel breathing 
life into the hop vine.* Among the medieval German 
architecture with geometrically patterned roofs, 
Proetz inserted contemporary St. Louis monuments: 
the Budweiser Brewery, Shell Building, and the Park 
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= — i - Plaza itself appear alongside bird’s-eye views of 
Fig. 1. Victor Proetz and Ralph Cole Hall, 

Mural for the Coffee Shop at the Park Plaza 
Hotel, St. Louis, c. 1930 of Proetz’s hybrid aesthetic. 


walled and moated cities in an image characteristic 
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Fig. 2. Unfinished murals by Edward Millman and Mitchell Siporin at the main post office in downtown 
St. Louis, April 1942. Photograph by Thomas Hollyman, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


In 1939, under the Works Progress Administration, Chicagoans Edward Millman and 
Mitchell Siporin won a commission to execute a series of frescoes for St. Louis’s main post 
office downtown.° The project called for work that would depict the history of the region 
from its colonial origins to Civil War reconstruction, and it boasted the largest prize of any 
of the mural commissions overseen by the Treasury Department’s Section of Painting and 
Sculpture (fig. 2). The nine panels Millman and Siporin produced are dominated by large, 
robustly modeled figures in abstracted landscapes, the river winding through each scene’s 
background acting “like a ribbon binding them together.”*® Both artists had spent time in 
Mexico studying the work of muralists Diego Rivera and José Clemente Orozco in the 1930s, 
and were unique for their unusual approach to historic narrative, which often investigated 
controversial subject matter such as social conflict and the treatment of minorities.’ In the 
St. Louis Post Office murals, for example, they included scenes depicting the Missouri 


Compromise and the infamous Dred Scott case. 


Around the same time, St. Louis—based medical supplies purveyor A. S. Aloe, under the 
leadership of Howard Baer, sheathed its company’s nineteenth-century headquarters on 
Olive Street in downtown St. Louis with a streamlined modern facade, adding ten thousand 
square feet of space and creating a new entrance and identity for the evolving company.® 
Visitors entering the large oval lobby were greeted by a dramatic curved staircase lined 


with murals depicting the early history of medicine (cats. 119, 120). The unknown artist 
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Cat. 119. Morton D. May, Staircase Mural No. 2, A. S. Aloe Company (St. Louis), 1940. Carbro print, 10 1/8 x 13 7/8 in. 
(25.7 x 35.2 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Morton D. May 323:1979 








Cat. 120. Morton D. May, Staircase Mural No. 1, A. S. Aloe Company (St. Louis), 1940. Carbro print, 13 7/8 x 10 7/8 in. 
(35.2 x 27.6 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Morton D. May 322:1979 


presents Asclepius, the Greek god of medicine and healing, surrounded by signs of the zodiac. 
As the murals wound further up the wall, the evolution of surgery from the medieval 
period to present day was contrasted in two very different surgical theaters surmounted by 
monochromatic portraits of historic leaders in the medical field. With their rigidly modeled 
figures and references to Greek mythology, the murals call to mind the classicizing preference 
of many designers and architects active in St. Louis in the late 1930, such as Proetz and 
Frederick Dunn.’ 


Not long after they were unveiled, the murals were photographed by Morton D. May, 
celebrated patron of the arts and president of the Famous-Barr department stores. May 
was an active amateur photographer throughout his life whose ample resources allowed 
him to elevate his work to a professional level, as these remarkable photographs attest.'° 
May employed carbro printing, a time-consuming and expensive color-printing technique 
that required the use of a specialized studio, to produce many of his color photographs of 
the period (cat. 121), including his prints of the A. S. Aloe murals. The technique, which 
results in a permanent color image, was favored by magazines and elite photographers, 
and May’s choice of it proved prescient, providing an enduring record of these murals 


that were themselves demolished in 1996."! 


In the years after World War II, several St. Louis companies would follow the lead of Baer 
and A. S. Aloe by expanding or rebuilding their offices and storefronts, and many would 
choose murals to illustrate the history of their particular industry in order to enliven the 
spaces and establish their unique position at the forefront of innovation in their respective 
fields. When May commissioned Samuel Marx to design the Clayton branch of Famous-Barr 
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Cat. 121. Morton D. May, Zodiac Bar, Chase Hotel (St. Louis), 1940. Carbro print, 10 3/4 x 13 1/2 
in. (27.3 x 34.3 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Morton D. May 321:1979 


in 1948, the architect engaged fellow Chicagoan Edgar Miller to paint a series of whimsical 
murals in the interior. Improvising on the theme of each department, the artist illustrated 
the various historical influences on men’s fashion from early European to frontier culture in 
the men’s department, for example, and he irreverently sprinkled the walls of the maternity 
department with birds and bees. One reviewer called the murals “captivating,” praising the 
“noted” artist’s creativity and sense of humor.’ Miller was a prominent Chicago designer, 
painter, and sculptor known for his quirky, handcrafted interiors.’ He frequently collaborated 
with Marx, creating murals for many of his public commissions (Miller probably painted 
similarly themed murals in Famous-Barr’s Northland store) and contributing artwork for 


a series of plaster lamps that Marx used in many of his private commissions. 


Prominent footwear maker Brown Shoe Company hired local artist Fred Conway to paint 
a floor-to-ceiling mural for the lobby of its new suburban headquarters in 1952. The seventy- 
five-foot-long mural on canvas depicts the history of shoemaking and the use of leather from 
Ancient Egypt to the industrial period (fig. 3).‘* As the mural extends up the wall, the figures, 
heavily modeled at the base, become progressively softer and more abstract, and the colors 
more muted and pastel. The unusual palette—ranging from bright red and cornflower yellow 
to turquoise, periwinkle, and subtle shades of white—and inventive use of pattern to link 
subjects give the figurative mural a distinctly fresh and modern character. Conway was a 
faculty member at Washington University’s school of art from 1929 to 1970, and a close 
friend and early supporter of German Expressionist painter Max Beckmann. Throughout 
his long career, he experimented with a range of styles, from realism to pure abstraction. 


A nationally recognized muralist, Conway is responsible for the murals in the former 
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New Threads: 


Modern Textiles in St. Lowis 





Cat. 122. Lillian Glaser, New York 
Harbor, 1928. Wool and linen, 

60 1/4 x 27 5/8 in. (153 xX 70.2 cm). 
Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of 

St. Louis Weavers’ Guild 141:1952 


As with murals and other decorative elements of the 
modern era, modern textiles—from nubby woven plaids to 
exuberantly printed cottons—brought color and vibrancy 
to modern interiors, in addition to providing warmth, 
privacy, and texture to environments that were often 
characterized by expansive windows and smooth materials. 
Textiles were a key—and, occasionally, the headline — 
component of national traveling exhibitions on modern 
design, many of which came to St. Louis in the midcentury.! 
And because these textiles could be inexpensively produced 
at home or in small studios, without complicated machinery, 
they presented artists and designers across the nation an 
accessible and versatile medium in which to explore new 
ideas, particularly women. Indeed, the field of modern 
textiles in St. Louis was dominated by women, working 
on both looms and printing tables. Formally trained and 
full of ambition, many of the city’s homegrown talents 
established small companies of their own, providing 
unique, frequently bespoke textiles for domestic and 


commercial spaces. 


Founded in 1926 by students of Lillian Glaser, a talented, 
forward-thinking weaving instructor at the Washington 
University School of Fine Arts, the Weavers’ Guild of 

St. Louis is today the second oldest such guild in the United 
States, and its members were the earliest contributors to 
the field of modern textiles in the area. Glaser herself was 
appointed the guild’s secretary-treasurer shortly after its 
establishment, and upon her death in 1931, Sara Mattsson, 
a formally trained Swedish weaver, took the helm. Under 


the leadership of the two women, the guild focused on creating contemporary textiles 


influenced by trends in modern art and design as well as Scandinavian weaving, rather than 


pursuing the colonial-revival aesthetic popular at the time.” Glaser’s pictorial wall hanging 


New York Harbor from 1928 (cat. 122) is a perfect example.’ Its urban skyline and modern 


transportation theme is decidedly Art Deco, while its interspersed abstract graphic patterns, 


limited palette, and use of Rosengang or Rosepath threading, a popular Swedish weaving 


technique, demonstrate the influence of traditional Scandinavian textiles. 
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Cat. 123. Werner Drewes, Textile, 1939. Wool, 44 x 62 x 1 1/2 in. (111.8 x 157.5 x 3.8 cm), made by Margaret Drewes, 
St. Louis. Collection Werner Drewes Estate, Courtesy Karen Drewes Seibert 


The early connection between modern art and textiles is immediately apparent in the work of 
weaver Margaret Drewes, another guild member. Wife of Washington University art professor 
Werner Drewes, Margaret wove several of her husband’s abstract designs into striking rugs 
and wall hangings, in addition to executing her own designs for custom draperies, rugs, 
upholstery, and fashion fabrics. An example from 1939 (cat. 123) reflects Werner’s early 
interest in geometric abstraction born from his time studying at the Bauhaus under such 
luminaries as Paul Klee, Wassily Kandinsky, and Lyonel Feininger.° The overlapping squares, 
rectangles, and trapezoids in predominantly earthy shades, based on an oil painting by 
Werner, were deftly interpreted by Margaret into tufts of knotted wool. 


Although Edna Vogel spent most of her career outside St. Louis, she was arguably the most 
important weaver to emerge from the city in the midcentury. Vogel attended Harris Teacher’s 
College and Washington University from 1918 to 1922, after which she pursued a career in 
fashion in New York, traveling to Europe in 1925. From 1939 to 1942, she studied metalwork, 
ceramics, and weaving at Cranbrook, eventually settling on the latter as her medium of 
choice. While a student, she trained under Swedish-born weaver Marianne Strengell, a titan 
in the field who took over the Cranbrook weaving department when Loja Saarinen retired 
in 1942. Like Glaser, Vogel’s textiles show, unsurprisingly, a distinct Scandinavian influence. 
Her early flossa rugs, a type of knotted-and-tufted rug developed in Norway and Sweden, 
earned special praise in a review of a 1943 exhibition of modern textiles at the Saint Louis 
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Art Museum.° A tremendous weaver, Vogel won several awards, including first place in 
the woven category at the 1944 International Textile Exhibition, and she subsequently 
gained national attention for her subtle sense of color and abstraction (cats. 124-26). 

A yellow-and-white rug once in the St. Louis estate of one of Vogel’s relatives (cat. 127) 

is a rare and extremely fine example of her painterly aesthetic and technical virtuosity. 
The sweep of yellow creates a flat, abstract form that belies the tactile lushness and depth 
of the knotted-and-tufted rug. Vogel died tragically in a studio fire in South Salem, New York, 
in 1953. Throughout her short but prolific career, she exhibited widely —the Gallery of the 
America House in New York hosted a solo show of her work in 1950—and she worked 
with a host of prominent architects, including Albert Kahn and Frank Lloyd Wright.’ 


Modern hand-weaving reached new popular and commercial heights in the 1930s and 1940s, 
thanks in great part to California-native Dorothy Wright Liebes (cat. 128). Christened 
“America’s ‘First Lady of the Loom,’” Liebes famously advocated the use of unusual and 
innovative materials—alpaca, bamboo, vintage ribbons, synthetic fibers, cellophane, Lucite, 
and lace—in lieu of complicated weave structures and patterns.® Her passion for color was 
equally renowned. She called it “monumental . . . a magic elixir,” and would experiment 
with a variety of palettes—from the garish to the restrained —during the course of her 
thirty-year career.’ An active industry design consultant as early as 1940, she collaborated 
with big-name textile and fiber manufacturers such as Goodall Fabrics, Dobeckmun Co. 
(acquired by Dow Chemical in 1957), DuPont, and Sears Roebuck.!° As she became 





Details: 
Cat. 124. Edna Vogel, Textile, c. 1945. Cotton and rayon, 88 x 44 in. (223.5 x 111.8 cm). Tobin Family Collection 


Cat. 125. Edna Vogel, Textile, c. 1945. Cotton, silk, and rayon, 93 x 48 in. (236.2 x 121.9 cm). Tobin Family Collection 


Cat. 126. Edna Vogel, Textile, c. 1945. Cotton and silk, 47 x 40 in. (119.4 x 101.6 cm). Tobin Family Collection 
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Cat. 127. Edna Vogel, Carpet, c. 1945. Wool, 77 1/2 x 47 1/2 in. (196.9 x 120.7 cm). 
Tobin Family Collection 


increasingly involved in synthetics and mass production, Liebes pushed the boundaries 
of machine-made textiles and helped expand the tastes of the American public. 


Liebes’s work was likely first introduced to select St. Louisans through Samuel Marx, a 
prominent Chicago architect who frequently collaborated with the designer on his bespoke 
interiors.!' Marx designed and furnished an International Style home in St. Louis for his 
nephew Morton D. May in 1940, for which Liebes custom-wove the bulk of the draperies 
and upholstery fabrics. In 1943, the Saint Louis Art Museum devoted one gallery of a larger 
textile exhibition to her work, in a show that also featured the work of the Weavers’ Guild, 
Victor Proetz, and Edna Vogel. The following year, Liebes commanded her own exhibition. 
Twenty-eight large panels and twenty-five textile samples were displayed in what she called 
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Cat. 128. Dorothy Wright Liebes, Samples, 1940-70. Various fibers and cardboard, 11 x 8 in. (27.9 x 20.3 cm) approx., 
each. Saint Louis Art Museum, Marjorie Wyman Endowment Fund, 37-39:2015, 44-45:2015, 48:2015, §3:2015, 60:2015 
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Fig. 1. Installation view of Textiles Designed by Dorothy Wright Liebes, Saint Louis Art Museum, August 5—September 4, 
1944 
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Cat. 129. Dorothy Wright Liebes, Panel, 1947. Cotton, rayon, and 
metallic yarn, 52 x 105 in. (132.1 x 266.7 cm). Museum of Arts and 
Design, New York; Gift of Dorothy Liebes Design and Ralph Higbee, 
through the American Craft Council, 1973 


Cat. 130. Dorothy Wright Liebes, Autumn Fields of Kansas, 1940. 
Cotton and raw silk, 108 x 46 in. (274.3 x 116.8 cm). Museum of 
Arts and Design, New York; Gift of the artist, through the American 
Craft Council, 1967 





“a mixed-fiber story.” Installation images and other contemporary evidence suggest the 
show was a bonanza of color and texture (fig. 1). One work, a drapery panel (cat. 129), 
had the effect of a fringed flapper dress, with shimmering long white loops falling in neat 
lines from a twill ground with Liebes’s signature metallic yarns. A tireless marketer, Liebes 
visited St. Louis on several occasions to promote her diverse projects. During a talk for the 
St. Louis Fashion Group in 1946, which coincided with a showcase of her textiles at the 
department store Stix, Baer & Fuller, she advocated “soft, subdued tones in the modern 
home.”!* At a demonstration at Famous-Barr in 1961 to promote her line for rug produc- 
er Bigelow-Sanford, she espoused the merits of patterned carpets and multiple textures in 
home decorating.'* A custom-woven carpet designed by Constance L. Hoffmeister perfectly 
illustrates the trend for exuberant carpets in the early 1960s (cat. 131). Loop and cut pile 
provide added contrast to a checkerboard of tones in blue, purple, orange, brown, and green. 


While hand-woven fabrics had been a rich field for experimentation in the 1930s, developments 
in screenprinting techniques during World War II and a renewed interest in pattern led to a 
surge in printed textiles in the postwar period. Designers such as Eszter Haraszty, a Hungarian 
émigré who oversaw the textile department at Knoll from 1949 to 1955, and Angelo Testa, 
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Cat. 131. Constance L. Hoffmeister, Rug, c. 1960. Wool, 138 x 204 in. (350.5 x 518.2 cm), made by 
Rugcrofters, Puerto Rico. Collection Constance L. Hoffmeister Estate 


a young independent Chicago manufacturer, propelled the industry forward with their 
modern, graphic creations.!*’ Many young designers, in particular, benefited from the 
relatively inexpensive new printing technologies and were able to establish small studios 


and cottage industries across the nation. 


Artist and designer Frances (Frannie) Dressel led the field of hand-printed textiles in St. Louis 
in the midcentury. A graduate of the Art Institute of Chicago, Dressel established a small 
design studio in Edwardsville, Illinois, in 1943, eventually expanding to the St. Louis 
suburb of Clayton in the late 1940s.'* While creating custom block- and screenprinted 
work, such as draperies for Cardinal Ritter’s private chapel and the curtain for the 1946 
headquarters of the American Stove Company/Magic Chef, she also designed commercially 
produced drapery fabric for several New York-based companies, including Arundell Clarke. 
Dressel exhibited regularly in the 1940s across the nation, receiving a prize at the Saint Louis 
Art Museum’s 1947 Missouri Exhibition and an American Institute of Decorators honorable 
mention for her Papaya Tree print in 1950.'” Minna Elman and the Pen and Palette, both 
St. Louis galleries specializing in modern art and design, hosted solo exhibitions of her 
work, and she was featured in numerous local and international publications.!® Very few 
of Dressel’s textiles from this period survive, although friends and family have kept many 
of her works on paper, particularly ephemera such as greeting cards. The Springfield Art 
Museum likely purchased Runaway and Pears and Lemons (cats. 132, 133), which are 
presently the only known extant examples of her early textiles, from its 1948 Annual 
Exhibition, in which Dressel participated. The limited yet bold color palette, simplified 
shapes, large scale, and deliberate flatness of Pears and Lemons is also evident in Dressel’s 
monumental curtain for the Magic Chef headquarters (fig. 2). Its dynamic print and 
massive repeat in bright red, orange, and black fulfilled Dressel’s aim of complementing 
“contemporary interiors” with abstract yet “whimsical and gay” designs.’” 
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Cat. 132. Frannie Dressel, Runaway, c. 
1948. Printed cotton, 84 x 48 in. (213.4 
x 121.9 cm). Springfield Art Museum, 
Missouri 


Cat. 133. Frannie Dressel, Pears and 
Lemons, c. 1948. Printed cotton, 84 x 48 
in. (213.4 x 121.9 cm). Springfield Art 
Museum, Missouri 


Fig. 2. Frannie Dressel’s curtain for the 
headquarters of the American Stove 
Company/Magic Chef in St. Louis, as 
photographed for The Architectural Forum, 
October 1948 
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Vibrant printed fabrics remained popular in St. Louis into the 1960s. Department stores 


in particular emerged as design centers in the midcentury, offering consumers the latest 


textiles in addition to decorating tips and services, and the Saint Louis Art Museum 


continued to promote modern textiles of all kinds. In 1952, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
hosted a lecture titled “Colorful Fabrics Make a Beautiful Home” by Margaret Riley, a 


stylist for Waverly Fabrics who specialized in modern prints.*° The Museum showcased 


an exhibition of Swedish textiles the following year, which included the work of weaver 


Marta Maas-Fjetterstrom and Josef Frank, an early advocate of pattern in modern textiles. 


A decade later, Pipsan Saarinen Swanson’s brightly colored geometric textiles and rugs 


(cat. 134) and Marimekko’s signature abstract prints were prominently displayed at 


Famous-Barr’s Scandinavian design festival. While the prominence of handmade textiles 


waned in the late 1950s, the vibrant St. Louis studio craft movement begun in the mid- 


1960s revived the conversation, paving the way for a new generation of local fiber artists. 


— Genevieve Cortinovis 
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Checklist for the Exhibition 


Alvar Aalto (1898-1976) 
Armchair, 1932 (cat. 32) 
Cantilevered Chair, 1933 (cat. 31) 
Stacking Stools, 1954 (cat. 1oT) 


Harris Armstrong (1899-1973) 
Table Lamp, 1935 (cat. 30) 


William Adair Bernoudy (1910-1988) 
Coffee Table, c. 1950 (cat. 108) 
Planter, c. 1950 (cat. 114) 


Harry Bertoia (1915-1978) 
Maquette for Sculpture Screen at Lambert-St. Louis 
Airport Terminal, 1954-55 (cat. 10) 
Side Chair, 1952 (cat. 87) 


Francis Deck (1918-2001) 
Abraham and Isaac, c. 1950 (cat. 77) 
The Pelican in Her Piety, c. 1950 (cat. 76) 


Emile Decoeur (1876-1953) 
Bowl, c. 1920-25 (cat. 13) 


Donald Deskey (1894-1989) 
Armchair, 1938 (cat. 37) 


Dwight Dillon (1918-1959) 
Chalice, 1958 (cat. 75) 
Host Cup, c. 1957-59 (cat. 74) 
Pitcher, c. 1955 (cat. 72) 
Teapot, 1957 (cat. 73) 


Frannie Dressel (1919-2008) 
Pears and Apples, c. 1948 (cat. 133) 
Runaway, c. 1948 (cat. 132) 


Werner Drewes (1899-1985) 
Adoration, 1944 (cat. 107) 
Inner Tropical Seas, 1944 (cat. 106) 
Separation, 1944 (cat. 105) 
Textile, 1939 (cat. 123) 


Frederick Wallace Dunn (1905-1984) 
Coffee Table, c. 1938 (cat. 51) 
Design for Wallpaper, c. 1935 (cat. 55) 
Regency Zodiac, c. 1935 (cat. 56) 
Mirror, c. 1938 (cat. 50) 


Tirzah Perfect Dunn (1906-1986) 


Lady with the Fan, c. 1935 (cat. 57) 
Swanwyck, c. 1935 (cat. 54) 
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Charles Eames (1907-1978) 

Andirons and Fire Screen, 1936-38 (cat. 60) 

Armchairs, 1936-38 (cat. 63) 

Bridge Table, 1936-38 (cat. 62) 

Chair (PKW) with Bikini Cushion, with Ray Kaiser 
Eames, 1951 (cat. 118) 

Chandelier, 1937 (cat. 59) 

Eames Storage Unit (ESU), with Ray Kaiser Eames, 
1949-50 (Cat. 96) 

Folding Screen Wood (FSW), with Ray Kaiser 
Eames, 1946 (cat. 85) 

Lounge Chair Metal (LCM), 1946 (cat. 95) 

Lounge Chair Wood (LCW), with Ray Kaiser 
Eames, 1946 (cat. 84) 

Rocker (RAR), with Ray Kaiser Eames, 1950 
(cat. 91) 

Rug, 1938 (cat. 61) 

Serving Table, 1936-38 (cat. 64) 


Ray Kaiser Eames (1912-1988) 

Chair (PKW) with Bikini Cushion, with 
Charles Eames, 1951 (cat. 118) 

Eames Storage Unit (ESU), with Charles Eames, 
1949-50 (cat. 96) 

Folding Screen Wood (FSW), with Charles Eames, 
1946 (cat. 85) 

Lounge Chair Wood (LCW), with Charles Eames, 
1946 (cat. 84) 

Rocker (RAR), with Charles Eames, 1950 (cat. 91) 


Harley J. Earl (1893-1969) 
Corvette, 1954 (cat. 83) 


Jane Evans (1907-2004) 
Silver Swan Electric Oscillating Fan, 1934 (cat. 15) 


Nils Fougstedt (1881-1954) 
Candelabra, 1927 (cat. §2) 


Lillian Glaser (1888-1931) 
New York Harbor, 1928 (cat. 122) 


Lurelle Guild (1898-1985) 
Cortez Platter, c. 1938 (cat. 25) 
Laurel Vase, 1934 (cat. 26) 


Edward Hald (1883-1980) 
Vase and Stand, c. 1919 (cat. 39) 


Ralph Cole Hall (1897-1977) 
Music Cabinets, with Victor Proetz, 1933 (cat. 38) 


Wolfgang Hoffmann (1900-1969) 
Table, c. 1935 (cat. 18) 


Constance L. Hoffmeister (1921-2006) 
Rug, c. 1960 (cat. 131) 


Jaroslav Horejc (1886-1983) 
Bacchus Vase, 1921-22 (cat. 11) 


Maija Isola (1927-2001) 
Unikko, 1965 (cat. 99) 


Arne Jacobsen (1902-1971) 
Egg Chair, 1957 (cat. 98) 
Flatware, 1957 (cat. 97) 


Pierre Jeanneret (1896-1967) 
Scissor Chair, 1938-40 (cat. 104) 


Joe Jones (1909-1963) 
Mrs. Thomas B. Sherman, 1931 (cat. 49) 


Celeste Knoesel (1911-2004) 
Bust, Erwin Knoesel, 1936 (cat. 20) 


Erwin Knoesel (1911-2003) 
Bust, Celeste Knoesel, 1935 (cat. 19) 


Florence Knoll (b. 1917) 
Stacking Stools, c. 1955 (cat. 109) 


Henning Koppel (1918-1981) 
Covered Centerpiece Dish, 1954 (cat. 100) 


René Lalique (1860-1945) 
Covered Vase, 1920 (cat. 14) 
Hagueneau Water Glass, 1924 (cat. 12) 


Nils Landberg (1907-1991) 
Goblets, 1957 (cat. 90) 
Vase, 1960 (cat. 89) 


Kaye LaMoyne (1918-1992) 
Color-Flyte Bowls and Plates, c. 1955 (cat. 94) 


Harry Laylon (1911-1997) 
Cocktail Cups and Tray, c. 1933-34 (cat. 23) 


Dorothy Wright Liebes (1899-1972) 
Autumn Fields of Kansas, 1940 (cat. 130) 
Panel, 1947 (cat. 129) 

Samples, 1940-70 (cat. 128) 


Samuel Marx (1885-1964) 
Andirons, c. 1940 (cat. 35) 
Book Table, c. 1940 (cat. 33) 
Cork Side Table, c. 1940 (cat. 34) 
Torchére, c. 1940 (cat. 36) 


Morton D. May (1914-1983) 
Staircase Mural No. 1, A. S. Aloe Company 
(St. Louis), 1940 (cat. 120) 
Staircase Mural No. 2, A. S. Aloe Company 
(St. Louis), 1940 (cat. 119) 


Zodiac Bar, Chase Hotel (St. Louis), 1940 (cat. 121) 


Carl Milles (1875-1955) 
Study of a Naiad for Meeting of the Waters, 
1939-40 (cat. 5) 
Study of a Naiad for Meeting of the Waters, 
1939-40 (cat. 7) 
Study of “Mississippi” Figure for Meeting of the 
Waters, 1939-40 (cat. 6) 


George Nelson (1908-1986) 
Desk, 1946 (cat. 88) 


Isamu Noguchi (1904-1988) 


Floating Lunar #189, 1943 (cat. 9) 


Model for Lobby Ceiling, American Stove Company 


Building, 1946-47 (cat. 8) 


David Painter (1913-2003) 


Ice Crusher, 1948 (cat. 82) 


Victor Proetz (1897-1966) 


Armchair, 1941 (cat. 41) 

Bull’s Eye Mirror, 1939 (cat. 43) 
Covered Urn, 1938 (cat. 47) 
Desk Chair, 1939 (cat. 46) 
Dining Table, c. 1938 (cat. 53) 


Music Cabinets, with Ralph Cole Hall, 1933 (cat. 38) 


Pair of Doors, 1938 (cat. 48) 
Pedestal Desk, 1936 (cat. 40) 
Sideboard, 1941 (cat. 44) 
Side Chair, 1941 (cat. 42) 
SPOR, 1934 (cat. 58) 
Writing Table, 1939 (cat. 45) 


Ralph Rapson (1914-2008) 


Rocker, 1945 (cat. 113) 


Maria Regnier (1901-1994) 


Bowl, c. 1950 (cat. 65) 

Cigarette Case, c. 1950 (cat. 66) 
Matchbook Case, c. 1950 (cat. 67) 
Tea-and-Coffee Set, 1945-50 (cat. 69) 
Tea-and-Coffee Set, c. 1950 (cat. 70) 
Telephone Dialing Stick, c. 1950 (cat. 68) 


Howard Reichenbach (1901-1959) 


Gaiety Cocktail Shaker, c. 1933-34 (cat. 23) 


Siegfried Reinhardt (1925-1984) 


Portrait of Maria Regnier, 1957 (cat. 71) 


T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings (1905-1976) 


Bench, c. 1955 (cat. 116) 
Chair, c. 1955 (cat. 115) 


Gilbert Rohde (1894-1944) 
Occasional Table, 1938 (cat. 27) 
Torchére, 1938 (cat. 21) 

Wall Unit, 1938 (cat. 28) 
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Eero Saarinen (1910-1961) 
Executive Armchair, 1950 (cat. 81) 
Model of the Gateway Arch, c. 1948 (cat. 4) 
Pedestal Table, 1956 (cat. 80) 
Tulip Armchair, 1956 (cat. 79) 
Womb Chair and Ottoman, 1946-48 (chair), 
c. 1950 (ottoman) (cat. 78) 
Eliel Saarinen (1873-1950) 
Nesting Tables, with Pipsan Saarinen Swanson and 
J. Robert EF Swanson, 1939 (cat. 29) 
Urn, 1934 (cat. 17) 


Pipsan Saarinen Swanson (1905-1979) 
Nesting Tables, with Eliel Saarinen and J. Robert F. 
Swanson, 1939 (cat. 29) 
Saratoga, 1950-69 (cat. 103) 
Smoke Rings Rug, c. 1965 (cat. 102) 
Spelunking, c. 1952 (cat. 134) 


Isadore Shank (1902-1998) 
Apartment Building on Delmar, St. Louis, MO, 
1950 (cat. 2) 
Residence for Ilse Shank, St. Louis, MO, 1940 (cat. 1) 
Shop on Clayton Road, St. Louis, MO, 1951 (cat. 3) 


J. Robert EF. Swanson (1900-1981) 
Nesting Tables, with Eliel Saarinen and Pipsan 
Saarinen Swanson, 1939 (cat. 29) 


Walter Dorwin Teague (1883-1960) 
Bluebird Sparton Radio, c. 1935 (cat. 16) 


Unknown designer 
Table Lamp, c. 1940 (cat. 22) 


Edna Vogel (1901-1953) 
Carpet, c. 1945 (cat. 127) 
Textiles, c. 1945 (cats. 124-26) 


Michael van Beuren 
Lounge Chair, with Klaus Grabe and Morley Webb, 
1941 (cat. 110) 


Walter von Nessen (1899-1943) 
Lamp, c. 1945 (cat. 86) 


Hans Wegner (1914-2007) 
Round Chair, c. 1949 (cat. 117) 


Edward J. Wormley (1907-1995) 
5106 Tear Drop Chair, 1951 (cat. 112) 
4907A Sofa, 1949 (cat. 111) 


Russel Wright (1904-1976) 
American Modern Dinnerware, 1937 (cat. 93) 
Bun Warmer, c. 1940 (cat. 24) 


Eva Zeisel (1906-2011) 
Sauce Boat, Part of Five-Piece Table Service, 
1949-50 (cat. 92) 
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Index 


Page numbers appearing in italic type refer to pages 
that contain illustrations. 


A 
Aalto, Alvar, 18 
Armchair (1932), 80-83, 83, 130 
Cantilevered Chair (1933), 80-83, 82, 130 
Stacking Stools (1954), 141, 142 
Addison, Kent, 36 
Admiral (riverboat), 73, 74 
Airport, Lambert-St. Louis International (Hellmuth, 
Yamasaki and Leinweber), 26, 26-27, 59, 59-60, 60 
Aloe, Edith and Louis P., 54, 88 
American Stove Company (Armstrong), 41-42, 54, 56, 
56, §7 173 
Anderson, George, 118 
Architectural Forum, 103 
Architectural Record, 119 
Armstrong, Harris, 17-18, 34, 36, 58, 148-49 
Cori residence (1934), 20, 20, 21 
Shanley Clinic (1935), 17-18, 18, 80, 81 
Table Lamp (1935), 80, 81 
Grant Clinic (1938), 18, 80-83, 82, 83 
American Stove Co./Magic Chef (1946), 41-42, 54, 
56, 56, 173 
Armstrong Office (1947), 56, 58 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney (1950), 138 
Schwarz residence (c. 1961), 149, 149 
Arnold, Hillis, 146 
Art Deco, 13, 16-17, 19, 87, 166 
Arts and Crafts movement, 109 
Arts & Architecture, 23 


B 
Baer, Howard, 128, 161 
Ballwin 
Elkington residence (Elkington), 127, 152, 153 
Bartholomew, Harland, 34 
Bassett Clinic (Mutrux), 18 
Bauer, Henry “Hank,” 21, 24 
residence (1951), 148, 148, 152-54, 154, 154-55 
Bauhaus, 13-15, 66, 167 
Beaux-Arts, 14, 19, 28, 42 
Becker, William C. E. 
Jewel Box, Forest Park (1938), 18-19 
Belleville, Illinois, 148 
King residence (King), 150, 150 
Berkeley 
Holy Ghost Catholic School (Hellmuth, Yamasaki 
and Leinweber), 39 
Bernoudy, William Adair, 24, 127, 145-48, 151 
Bernoudy-Mutrux Office (1946), 145, 145-46 
Pulitzer pavilion and pool (1946), 24, 24 
Coffee Table (c. 1950), 146-48, 148 
Planter (c. 1950), 1§2, 154 
Bertoia, Harry, 54, 59 
Side Chair (1952), 132, 132 
Sculpture Screen, Lambert-St. Louis Airport Terminal 
(1956), 59, 59, 60 
Beuren, Michael van 
Lounge Chair (1941), 150, 150 
B’nai Amoona Synagogue (Mendelsohn), 22, 25-26, 26 
Bonfils, Robert 
Exhibition Poster (1926), 68, 68 
Bradshaw, Preston J., 16 
Soldier’s Memorial (1938), 16, 16-17 


Bristol Primary School (Hellmuth, Yamasaki and 
Leinweber), 38 

Burlingame, Sheila, 36, 104 

Busch Memorial Stadium (Schwarz & Van Hoefen), 
30, 30 


C 
Calder, Alexander, 36, 58 
Cary-Elwes, Columba, 27 
churches. see worship, houses of 
City Art Museum, 54, 66-68, Io1, 124 
Candlestick in Renaissance Style (1915-19), 67, 67 
Modern Decorative Objects (1925), 67, 67 
Exhibition Poster (1926), 68, 68 
see also St. Louis Art Museum 
Clayton, 12, 80, 149, 172 
Bernoudy-Mutrux Office, 145, 145-46 
Brown Shoe Co. mural (Conway), 164, 165 
Famous-Barr Department Store (Marx, Flint & 
Schonne), 42, 42, 164 
May residence addition (Dunn), 151, 152 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, 138, 175 
Shanley Clinic (Armstrong), 17-18, 18, 80, 81 
Sherman residence (Nagel and Dunn), 88, 97, 
98-99, 99, 00 
Shop on Clayton Road (Shank), 41 
Climatron (Murphy and Mackey), 12, 28-29, 29 
clinics, 17-18, 80, 81, 82 
Continental Life Building (Ittner), 16 
Conway, Fred, 146, 164-65 
Mural (1952), 164, 165 
Cori, Carl and Gerti 
residence (Armstrong), 20, 20, 21 
Corvette (Earl), 130, 130 
Council Plaza (Murphy and Mackey), 30-31, 31, 45 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, 50-52, 54, 107, 167 
influence of, 21, 27, 103, 108, 126 
work created at, 66, 104 
Crestwood, 37 


D 
Danna, Doris, 14, 45 
residence (1956), 23 
DeBaliviere Building (Shank), 15-16, 32 
Deck, Francis, 118, 121 
Abraham and Isaac (c. 1950), 120, 121 
Her Piety (c. 1950), 120, 121 
Decoeur, Emile 
Bowl (c. 1920-25), 68, 69 
department stores, 42-44 
and exhibitions, 65, 69, 109 
and handmade items, 112, 171 
marketing modern design, 78, 124-25, 140-44, I75 
and museum partnerships, 128, 133, 138-40 
see also Famous-Barr Department Stores; J. C. Penney; 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
Des Peres, 37 
Deskey, Donald, 73, 84 
Armchair (1938), 84, 86 
Dillon, Dwight, 114-16, 134 
Pitcher (c. 1955), 114~16, I16 
Host Cup (c. 1957-59), 116, 117 
Teapot (1957), 116, 116 
Chalice (1958), 116, 117 
Downtown 
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Busch Memorial Stadium (Schwarz & Van Hoefen), 
30, 30 
Gateway Arch (Saarinen), 10, 50, 50-53, 51, 156 
Greyhound Bus Terminal (Schwarz & Van Hoefen), 
275 27 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial (Saarinen 
and Kiley), 10, 10-11, 50, 50-53 
Mansion House Center (Schwarz & Van Hoefen), 36 
Plaza Square (Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum), 
34, 34-36 
Dressel, Frannie, 134, 172 
Curtain, American Stove Co./Magic Chef (1948), 
172, £73 
Pears and Lemons (c. 1948), 172, 173 
Runaway (c. 1948), 172, 173 
Drewes, Werner, 146 
Adoration (1944), 146, 147 
Inner Tropical Seas (1944), 146, 147 
Separation (1944), 146, 147 
Drewes, Werner and Margaret 
Textile (1939), 167, 167 
Duenke, Burton, 37-38 
Dunn, Frederick Wallace, 58, 65-66, 87, 97-101 
Design for Wallpaper (c. 1935), 101, 102 
Regency Zodiac (c. 1935), IOI, 102 
Coffee Table (c. 1938), 98, 99 
Mirror (c. 1938), 98, 99 
Sherman residence (1938), 88, 97, 98-99, 99, I00 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (1939), 19, 19, 119 
May residence (1952/56), 151, 152 
Second Baptist Church (c. 1957), 119 
Lewis and Clark Branch Library (1963), 38-39, 39, 45 
Dunn, Tirzah Perfect, 97-101 
Lady with the Fan (c. 1935), 102 
Swanwyck (c. 1935), 101, IOI 


E 
Eames, Charles, 20-21, 87, 97, 103-8, 109, 126, 138, 
157 
Paint and Putter Club (1935), 97, 97 
Andirons and Fire Screen (1936-38), 104, 105 
Armchairs (1936-38), 107, 107 
Bridge Table (1936-38), 107, 107 
Meyer residence (1936-38), 20, 20-21, 103, 103, LO5 
Serving Table (1936-38), 107, 108 
Chandelier (1937), 104, 104 
Rug (1938), 104, 106, 136 
Lounge Chair Metal (LCM) (1946), 137, 137 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Arkansas 
(1935), 103 
Eames, Charles and Ray Kaiser, 136-37, 156-57 
Folding Screen Wood (FSW) (1946), 130, 131 
Lounge Chair Wood (LCW) (1946), 130, 131, 132 
Eames Storage Unit (ESU) (1949-50), 138, 139 
Rocker (RAR) (1950), 135, 135 
Chair (PKW) with Bikini Cushion (1951), 156, 
156-57 
Eames, Ray Kaiser, 108, 157 
Earl, Harley J. 
Corvette (1954), 130, 130 
Edward E. Caldwell and Company 
Candlestick in Renaissance Style (1915-19), 66-67, 67 
Eichner, Laurits Christian, 95, 96 
Elkington, Robert, 148 
residence (1948), 127, 152, 153 
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Emil Frei & Associates, 103, 104, 118-21 
Stained-Glass Window, St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
(1939), 19, 119, 119 
Lewis and Clark Branch Library (1963), 38-39, 39, 45 
Evans, Jane 
Silver Swan Electric Oscillating Fan (1934), 70, 71 
exhibitions, 109, 124, 128-37, 154 
influence of, 67-68, 87-88 
and market demand, 64-65, 69-70 
see also City Art Museum; Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; Museum of Modern Art (MoMA); St. Louis 
Art Museum 
Expositions, 65, 67 
Louisiana Purchase (1904), 118 
Industrial Arts and Crafts (1919), 64-65, 109 
Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts (1925), 13, 
65, 67-68, 124 
Art in Trade (1927), 69-70 
Machine Age (1927), 70 
Art in Industry (1928), 69-70 
Stockholm (1930), 87 
Golden Gate International (1939-40), 95 


F 
Famous-Barr Department Store (Marx, Flint & 
Schonne), 42, 42-43, 164 
Famous-Barr department stores, 78, 128 
Scandia (1966), 140, 140-41, 142, 144, 156 
Federal Art Project, 160 
Ferher and Adomaitis 
Zephyr Electric Clock (c. 1938), 73, 73 
FHA percent-for-art program, 36 
Forest Park 
Jewel Box (Becker), 18-19 
McDonnell Planetarium (Obata), 12, 29 
form, architectural, 25-31, 40, 41-42, 52-53 
Fougstedt, Nils, 88 
Candelabra (1927), 99, 100 
Fournier, Ralph and Mary Jane, 12, 37-38, 148-49 
Frei, Emil, Jr., 118, 119, 119 
see also Emil Frei & Associates 
frescoes, 161 


G 
gas station, Phillips 66 (Henmi), 30-31, 31, 45 
Gateway Arch (Saarinen), 10, 50, 50-53, 51, 156 
parabola form, 25, 30 
Scandinavian design, 140, 141 
urban impact, 10-11, 36 
Girard, Alexander, 36 
Glaser, Lillian, 166 
New York Harbor (1928), 166, 166 
Glendale 
Cori residence (Armstrong), 20, 20, 21 
Knoesel residence (Knoesel), 74, 75, 78 
Grabe, Klaus 
Lounge Chair (1941), 150, I50 
Grant Clinic (Armstrong), 18, 80-83, 82 
Greyhound Bus Terminal (Schwarz & Van Hoefen), 
27,27 
Gropius, Walter, 14, 23, 66, 103 
Guild, Lurelle : 
Laurel Vase (1934), 74, 78 
Cortez Platter (c. 1938), 74, 78 


H 
Hald, Edward 
Vase and Stand (c. 1919), 88, 89 
Hall, Ralph Cole, 87 
Mural (c. 1930), 160, 160 
Music Cabinet (1933), 88, 88 
Proetz residence (1939-41), 91, 91-94 
Haraszty, Eszter, 172 
Harmon, Robert, 118 
Stained-Glass Window, St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
(1939), 19, 119, 119 
Lewis and Clark Branch Library (1963), 38-39, 39, 45 
Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum (HOK), 12, 27 
Plaza Square (1956-61), 34, 34-36 
see also Obata, Gyo 
Hellmuth, Yamasaki and Leinweber 
Pruitt-Igoe (1950-55), IO-I1, II, 33, 33-34 
Holy Ghost Catholic School (1951-52), 39 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport Main Terminal (1952), 
26, 26-27 
Bristol Primary School (1958), 38 
see also Yamasaki, Minoru 
Henmi, Richard 
Phillips 66 gas station (1964-66), 30-31, 31 
Herman Miller Furniture Company, 74-78, 124, 126, 
132, 137, 138 
Heuduck, Paul, 118 
Hoefen, Hari van. see Van Hoefen, Hari 
Hoener, Baum & Froese 
Neighborhood Gardens (1934-35), 32, 32-33 
Hoffmann, Wolfgang, 73 
Table (c. 1935), 73 74 
Hoffmeister, Constance L. 
Rug (c. 1960), 171, 172 
HOK. see Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum 
Holy Ghost Catholic School (Hellmuth, Yamasaki and 
Leinweber), 39 
Homer G. Phillips Hospital (Osburg), 17 
Horejc, Jaroslav 
Bacchus Vase (1921-22), 68, 68 
hospitals, 17, 128 
House and Garden, 90 
House Beautiful, 146 
House + Home, 38 
Huntleigh, 20 
Meyer residence (Eames and Walsh), 20, 20-21, 
103, 103, 105 


I] 
interior design, 37, 91, 104-7, 124, 145-57 
Interiors (magazine), 154 
International Style modernism, 14, 148-49 
Shanley Clinic (1935), 17-18, 18, 80, 81, 109 
May residence (1940), 42, 42, 43, 83-84, 84, 169 
Magic Chef building (1946), 41-42, 54, 56, 56, 57, 
173 
J. C. Penney store (1948), 44, 44 
Isola, Maija 
Unikko (1965), 141, 142 
Ittner, William B. 
Continental Life Building (1930), 16 


J 

J. C. Penney Store 1396 (McMahon and McMahon), 
445 44 

Jacobsen, Arne, 154 
Egg Chair (1957), 141, 141 
Flatware (1957), 141, I41 


Jeanneret, Pierre 
Scissor Chair (1938-40), 146 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial (Saarinen and 
Kiley), 10, 10-11, 50, 50-53 
Jennings 
Northland Shopping Center (Van Hoefen), 44 
Jewel Box, Forest Park (Becker), 18-19 
jewelry, 112, 114, 134 
Jones, Joe, 97 
Mrs. Thomas B. Sherman (1931), 98 


K 
Kiley, Dan, 10, 52 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, ro, 10-11, 
50, 50-53 
King, Charles E., 148 
residence (King), 150, 150 
Kirkwood 
Bauer residence (Bauer), 148, 148, 152-54, 154-55 
Danna residence (Danna), 23 
Kraus residence (Wright), 23, 23, 45 
subdivisions (1953-54), 37 
Knoesel, Erwin and Celeste 
residence (1938), 74, 75, 78 
Busts (c. 1940), 75 
Knoll, Florence, 126, 132, 145 
Stacking Stools (c. 1955), 150, 150 
Koppel, Henning 
Covered Centerpiece Dish (1954), 141, 142 
Kraus, Russell and Ruth 
residence (1951), 23, 23, 45 
Krebs, Mazie 
SS Admiral (c. 1940), 73, 74 


L 
Ladue, 137, 149 
May residence (Marx), 42, 42, 43, 83-84, 84, 169 
Pulitzer pavilion and pool (Bernoudy), 24, 24 
Shank residence (Shank), 21-22, 22 
Lalique, René 
Covered Vase (1920), 68, 69 
Hagueneau Water Glass (1924), 68, 69 
Lambert-St. Louis International Airport (Hellmuth, 
Yamasaki and Leinweber), 26, 26-27, 59, 59-60, 60 
LaMoyne, Kaye 
Color-Flyte Bowls and Plates (c. 1955), 135-36, 136 
Landberg, Nils 
Tulip Goblets (1957), 134, 135 
Vase (1960), 134, 135 
Langsdorf, Martyl, 78, 146 
Laskey, Leslie, 15 
Laylon, Harry 
Cocktail Cups and Tray (c. 1933-34), 74, 77 
Le Corbusier, 13, 17, 103 
influence of, 245 335 49, 44, 52-53 
Lewis and Clark Branch Library (Dunn), 38-39, 39, 45 
libraries, 38-40 
Liebes, Dorothy Wright, 84, 151, 168-71 
Samples (1940-70), 168, 170 
Autumn Fields of Kansas (1940), 171 
Untitled (1947), 171, 171 
Lorenz, Charles W. 
L’Ouverture School (1948), 38, 39 
LOuverture School (Lorenz), 38, 39 
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M 
Machine Age styling, 70, 83-84, 114-16, 129 
Mackey, Eugene J., 28, 52 
see also Murphy and Mackey 
Magic Chef. see American Stove Company 
Maki, Fumihiko 
Steinberg Hall, Washington University (1959-60), 
40, 40 
Mansion House Center (Schwarz & Van Hoefen), 36 
Marx, Flint & Schonne 
Famous-Barr Department Store (1948), 42, 42, 164 
see also Marx, Samuel 
Marx, Samuel, 42 
Andirons (c. 1940), 84, 85 
Book Table (c. 1940), 83-84, 84 
Cork Side Table (c. 1940), 84, 85 
May residence (1940), 42, 42, 43, 83-84, 84, 169 
Torchere (c. 1940), 84, 86 
see also Marx, Flint & Schonne 
materials, modern 
and architecture, 12-13, 14, 18-19, 25-27, 28-29 
and design, 66, 73-74 
Mauran, Russell & Crowell 
Soldier’s Memorial (1938), 16, 16-17 
May, Morton D., 42, 151, 163-64 
Ladue residence (Marx), 42, 42, 43, 83-84, 84, 169 
Staircase Mural No. 1 (1940), 163, 163 
Staircase Mural No. 2 (1940), 162, 163 
Zodiac Bar (1940), 163, 164 
Clayton residence addition (Dunn), 151, 152 
McDonnell Planetarium (Obata), 12, 29 
McMahon, William P. and Bernard 
J. C. Penney Store 1396 (1948), 44, 44 
medical buildings, 17-18, 80, 81, 82 
Mendelsohn, Eric, 22, 25, 42 
B’nai Amoona Synagogue (1950), 22, 25-26, 26 
metalwork, 112-17 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Contemporary American Industrial Art (1934), 70 
Meyer, John P., IV, 20-21 
residence (Eames and Walsh), 20, 20-21, 103, 103, 105 
Midcentury modern, 13 
Midtown 
Continental Life Building (Ittner), 16 
Council Plaza (Murphy and Mackey), 30-31, 31, 45 
Phillips 66 gas station (Henmi), 30-31, 31, 45 
Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig, 83, 103, 132 
Miller, Edgar, 164 
Milles, Carl, 54, 66, 87-88 
Meeting of the Waters (1939-40), 54-56, 55, 88, 104 
Millman, Edward 
Post Office murals (1942), 161, 161 
Millstone, I. E., 26, 151 
Mizuki, Mac 
Children Playing in front of Pruitt-Igoe Apartment 
Buildings (1956), 33 
modernism, 13-15 
and classicism, 97-107, 160-62 
and design, 64—69, 78, 87, 90, 109, 126 
Moholy-Nagy, Laszlo, 15, 66 
Moline Acres 
Lewis and Clark Branch Library (Dunn), 38-39, 
395 45 
MoMA. see Museum of Modern Art 
Moore, Henry 
Two Piece Reclining Figure No. 1 and No.2 (c. 1961), 
59s 59-60 
murals, 103, 119, 160-65 
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Murphy, Joseph, 14, 19, 28, 39-40 
see also Murphy and Mackey 
Murphy and Mackey, 12 
Bishop DuBourg High School (1949-54), 39 
Resurrection of Our Lord Catholic Church (1954), 28 
Café, St. Louis Art Museum (1955), 132, 132 
Olin Library (1956), 40 
Climatron (1960), 28-29, 29 
see also Mackey, Eugene J.; Murphy, Joseph 
Museum of Modern Art (MoMA), 13, 138-40, 160 
Modern Architecture: International Exhibition 
(1932), 14 
Machine Art (1934), 70 
Organic Design in Home Furnishings (1941), 108, 
I25, 125-26, 128, 137, 150 
Design for Use, USA (1951-53), 154-56 
Modern Relief (1951), 56 
Mutrux, Edouard, 24, 148 
Bassett Clinic (1938), 18 
Bernoudy-Mutrux Office (1946), 145, 145-46 


N 
Nagel, Charles, Jr., 65-66, 87, 88-90, 97, IOI, 133-34 
Sherman residence (1938), 88, 97, 97, 98-99, 99, TOO 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (1939), 19, 119 
Neighborhood Gardens (Hoener, Baum & Froese), 32, 
32-33 
Nelson, George 
Desk (1946), 132, 133 
Nessen, Walter von 
Lamp (c. 1945), 130, 131 
Noguchi, Isamu, 58 
Model for Lobby Ceiling, American Stove Co. 
(C. 1946-47), 56, 57 
Floating Lunar #189 (c. 1947), 57 
Floating Lunar #189 (in situ) (c. 1947), 56, 58 
Ceiling, American Stove Co./Magic Chef (1948), 
41-42, 54, 56, 56 
Northland Shopping Center (Van Hoefen), 44 


O 
Oakland, 21, 149 
Schwarz residence (Armstrong), 149, 149 
Armstrong office, 56, 58 
Obata, Gyo, 27, 60 
Priory Chapel (1962), 27, 27-28 
McDonnell Planetarium (1963), 29 
see also Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum 
Olin, John M., 40 
Olin Library (Murphy and Mackey), 40 
Orrefors glass, 88, 89, 135 
Osburg, Albert A. 
Homer G. Phillips Hospital (1932-38), 17 


'g 

Paint and Putter Club, 97, 97 

Painter, David, 129 
Ice Crusher (1948), 129, 129 

parabolas, 25-31 

Park Plaza Hotel (Schopp and Baumann), 16, 54, 87, 
87, 88, 160, 160 

Penney, J. C. see J. C. Penney 

percent-for-art program (FHA), 36 

Platt, Charles D., 64 

Plaza Square (Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum), 34, 
34-36 

preservation 
of historic structures, 44-45 
of site contours, 37 


Priory Chapel (Obata), 27, 27-28 
Proetz, Victor, 65-66, 87-95, IOI 
Mural (c. 1930), 160, 160 
Park Plaza Hotel (c. 1930), 87, 87 
Music Cabinet (1933), 88, 88, 98 
SPOR (1934), IOI, 102 
Pedestal Desk (1936), 88, 89 
Furniture for Joseph Pulitzer (1937), 90, 90 
Covered Urn (1938), 95, 95 
Dining Table (c. 1938), 99, oo 
Pair of Doors (1938), 95, 96 
residence (Hall), 91, 91-94 
Bull’s Eye Mirror (1939), 92, 93 
Design for a Drawing Room, Chimney Piece (1939), 
91, 91 
Desk Chair (1939), 92, 94 
Golden Gate Exposition, Embassy Anteroom (1939), 


9559) 
Table (1939), 92, 94 
Armchair and Sidechair (1941), 92, 92 


Sideboard (1941), 92, 93 
Pruitt-Igoe (Hellmut, Yamasaki and Leinweber), 
IO~I1, II, 33, 33-34 
public housing, 1o-11, 32-36 
Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr., 90-91 
furniture design for, 90 
pavilion and pool (Bernoudy), 24, 24 


Quest, Charles, 146 


R 
Rapson, Ralph 
Rocker (1945), 152, 153 
Ravenna Mosaic Company, 118 
Regnier, Maria, 112-14, I15, 134 
Tea-and-Coffee Set (1945-50), 114, I14 
Bowl (c. 1950), 112, I12 
Cigarette Case (c. 1950), 112-14, IT3 
Coffee Set (c. 1950), 114, II5 
Matchbook Case (c. 1950), 112-14, I13 
Telephone Dialing Stick (c. 1950), 112-14, I13 
Reichenbach, Howard 
Gaiety Cocktail Shaker (c. 1933-34), 775 77 
Reinhardt, Siegfried, 119-21 
Drawing for Stained Glass Window No. 5 (c. 1957), 
119, 119 
Portrait of Maria Regnier (1957), 114, I15 
residential buildings, 20-24, 37-38, 145, 148-49 
Cori residence (Armstrong), 20, 20, 21 
Danna residence (Danna), 23 
Elkington residence (Elkington), 127, 152, 153 
King residence (King), 150, 150 
Knoesel residence (Knoesel), 74, 75, 78 
Kraus residence (Wright), 23, 23, 45 
May residence (Dunn), 151, 152 
May residence (Marx), 42, 42, 43, 83-84, 84, 169 
Meyer residence (Eames and Walsh), 20, 20-21, 
103, 103, 105 
Proetz residence (Hall), 91, 91-94 
Schwarz residence (Armstrong), 149, 149 
Shank residence (Shank), 21-22, 22 
Sherman residence (Nagel and Dunn), 88, 97, 97, 
98-99, 99, 00 
Resurrection of Our Lord Catholic Church (Murphy 
and Mackey), 28 
retail buildings, 41, 41-44, 42, 44, [40, 163-64 


Richmond Heights 
Bassett Clinic (Mutrux), 18 
Second Baptist Church (Dunn), 119 
Ridgewood Subdivision (1953), 37, 37 
Ritter, Joseph E., 28, 172 
Robsjohn-Gibbings, T. H., 124, 145 
Bench (c. 1955), 152, 155 
Chair (c. 1955), 1§2, 154 
Rohde, Gilbert, 73 
Occasional Table (1938), 78, 79 
Torchére (1938), 74, 75 
Wall Unit (1938), 78, 79 
Roth, Alfred 
Holy Ghost Catholic School (1951-52), 39 


S 
Saarinen, Eero, 50-52, 66, 103 
Womb Chair and Ottoman (c. 1946-50), 126, 
126-27, 1§2 
Model of the Gateway Arch (c. 1948), 50, 51 
Executive Armchair (1950), 127, 127 
Pedestal Table (1956), 127, 127 
Tulip Armchair (1956), 127, 127 
Gateway Arch (1965), 10, 10-11, 25, 50, 50-53 
Saarinen, Eliel, 66, 107 
Urn (1934), 70, 72; 74 
Nesting Tables (1939), 78, 80 
Saarinen, Loja, 52, 66 
Rug (1938), 104, 106, 136 
Scandinavian Design, 134-35, 140-41, 154, 166-67, 175 
Scarlett, William, 19 
Schopp and Baumann 
Park Plaza Hotel (1929), 16, 54, 87, 87, 160, 160 
Schwarz, Egon 
residence (Armstrong), 149, 149 
Schwarz & Van Hoefen, 12 
Council Plaza (1964-68), 30, 30-31 
Greyhound Bus Terminal (1964), 27, 27 
Mansion House Center (1965), 36 
Busch Memorial Stadium (1966), 30, 30 
see also Henmi, Richard; Van Hoefen, Hari 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, 78, 124, 135, 138, 175 
Second Baptist Church (Dunn), 119 
Shank, Isadore, 15-16, 21-22, 137 
Residence for Ilse Shank (1940), 21-22, 22 
Apartment Building on Delmar (1950), 34, 35 
Shop on Clayton Road (1951), 41 
Shanley Clinic (Armstrong), 17-18, 18, 80, 81 
Sherman, Thomas and Chloe, 97, 98 
residence (Nagel and Dunn), 88, 97, 97, 98-99, 99, 100 
Siporin, Mitchell 
Post Office murals (1942), 161, 161 
Soldier’s Memorial (Mauran, Russell & Crowell), 16, 
16-17 
St. Louis Art Museum, 19, 26, 60, 156, 175 
Textiles Designed by D. W. Liebes (1944), 169-70, 
170 
Good Design is Your Business (1948), 124, 128, 
128-32 
American Index of Design (1951), 133 
Knife, Fork & Spoon (1951), 133 
Italy at Work (1952), 133 
Designer Craftsmen USA (1953), 134 
Café Expansion (1955), 132, 132 
Adventures in Glass (1957), 135 
Fifty Years of Danish Silver (1957), 135 
20th Century Design, U.S.A. (1959), 135 
Japanese Design Today (1961), 136 
Design in Germany Today (1962), 136 
see also City Art Museum 
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St. Louis Artists’ Guild, 136, 138 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat Tempo Magazine, 152 
St. Louis Hills 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (Dunn and Nagel), 19, 
19, 119 
St. Louis International Airport (Hellmuth, Yamasaki 
and Leinweber), 26, 26-27, 59, 59-60, 60 
St. Louis Post Office, 161, 161 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 12, 15, 24, 64, 140, 146 
Good Design (1950), 138, 138-39 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (Dunn and Nagel), 19, 
19, 119 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Arkansas (Eames 
and Walsh), 103, 104 
stained glass, 19, 38-39, 39, 103, 104, 118-21, II9 
Steinberg, Etta and Mark C., 40 
Steinberg Hall (Maki), 40, 40 
Stinson, Nolan, Jr., 38, 45 
Stone, Edward Durrell 
Busch Memorial Stadium (1966), 30 
Streamline Moderne, 13, 18, 73, 130 
subdivisions, 21-24, 36-38 
Sverdrup & Parcell 
Busch Memorial Stadium (1966), 30 
Swanson, J. Robert F. and Pipsan Saarinen, 143 
Nesting Tables (1939), 78, 80 
Swanson, Pipsan Saarinen, 66, 141-42 
Saratoga (1950-69), 143, 144 
Spelunking (c. 1952), 174, 175 
Smoke Rings (c. 1965), 143, 143, 144 
Swedish Grace, 87 
synagogues. see worship, houses of 


ft 

Talbot, William 
Wall Fountain (1958), 58, 58 

Taylor, Marie, 36 

Teague, Walter Dorwin, 65 
Bluebird Sparton Radio (1935), 70, 72 

textiles, 84, IOI, 141, 142, 144, 151, 166-74, 166-75 
floorcoverings, 104, L05, 106, 143, 143, 144, 150, 

Ifo 
Trova, Ernest, 36 


U 
University City 
B’nai Amoona Synagogue (Mendelsohn), 22, 25-26, 
26 
Unknown Designer 
Table Lamp (c. 1940), 74, 76 


V 
Van Hoefen, Hari 
Northland Shopping Center (1955), 44 
see also Schwarz & Van Hoefen 
Ville 
Homer G. Phillips Hospital (Osburg), 17 
Vogel, Edna, 167-68 
Carpet (c. 1945), 168, 169 
Textiles (c. 1945), 168, 168 
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W 
wallpapers, 101, ror, 102 
Walsh, Robert P., 103 
Meyer residence (1936-38), 20, 20-21, 103, 103, 105 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Arkansas 
(1935), 103 
Washington University, 112, 114, 138, 167 
Olin Library (Murphy and Mackey), 40 
School of Architecture, 14-15, 23, 24, 37, 39-40 
School of Engineering, 18 
School of Fine Arts, 118, 129, 164, 166 
Steinberg Hall (Maki), 40, 40 
Weavers’ Guild of St. Louis, 166, 169 
Webb, Morley 
Lounge Chair (1941), 150, I50 
Weber, Karl Emanuel Martin “Kem,” 66, 69-70 
House e& Garden cover (1928), 70, 70 
Webster Groves, 149 
Bristol Primary School (Hellmuth, Yamasaki and 
Leinweber), 38 
Wegner, Hans, 145, 149, 152 
Round Chair (c. 1949), 154, 155 
Wellston 
J. C. Penney Store (McMahon), 44, 44 
Went, Fritz W., 28 
windows, 21-22, 37, 38, 90, 166 
display, 44, 140, 140-41, 144 
stained glass, 19, 104, 119, 119, 120, 121 
Winfield, Rodney, 118 
Wischmeyer, Kenneth, 12, 19 
LOuverture School (1948), 38, 39 
Works Progress Administration (WPA), 161 
Wormley, Edward J. 
Sofa (1949), 151, 151 
Tear Drop Chair (1951), 151, 152 
worship, houses of, 19, 25-26, 26, 27, 27-28, 103, 
I18—21 
WPA (Works Progress Administration), 161 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, 23-24, 126 
Design for Kraus Residence (1951), 23, 23, 45 
Wright, Russel, 138 
American Modern Dinnerware (1937), 130, 135-36, 
136 
Bun Warmer (c. 1940), 74, 77 


4 

Yamasaki, Minoru, 54, 59 
Pruitt-Igoe (1950-55), IO-II, II, 33, 33-34 
see also Hellmuth, Yamasaki and Leinweber 


Z 
Zeisel, Eva . 
Sauce Boat, Part of Five Piece Table Service (1949-50), 


135-36, 136 
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